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The Co-operative Movement 
and the Welfare of the Worker 


by 
Jean ORIZET 
International Labour Office 


During recent years efforts have increasingly been made in 
most countries of the world to promote the welfare of the workers, 
but much still remains to be done. In the national sphere, Gov- 
ernments and numerous private institutions are carrying on the 
work already begun ; while, in its sphere, the International 
Labour Organisation is pursuing the aims laid down in its 
Constitution by attempting to facilitate the carrying out of national 
programmes that will ensure proper safety and hygiene at work, 
a balanced diet, good housing, and facilities for recreation and 
cultural activities for all workers. 

The contribution already made and still to be made by 
co-operatives to the welfare of working people is far from negli- 
gible, as is shown in the following article by examples of the 
direct and indirect results of co-operation as regards purchasing 
power, credit, food and catering, housing, health, education and 
recreation. 


[= desire for a decent standard of living, a fair share 

of the goods and services which labour provides for the 
community, and a certain degree of security, is the common 
aspiration of all workers in the broad sense of the word (wage- 
earners, artisans, small farmers, fishermen, etc.). The statutory 
regulation of conditions of work has been regarded as the most 
certain method of achieving this aim. But, beyond certain 
limits, such regulation may lose its effect, irrespective of 
methods of production and labour ; there is a sphere of human 
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relations and activity in which no problem can be solved 
without the willing collaboration of the individual. Moreover, 
excessive regulation may sometimes lead in the social field 
to results opposite to those anticipated, by weakening the 
individual’s sense of responsibility and his readiness to help 
himself. 

Parallel with the social progress which may be expected 
to result from statutory action, the workers themselves have 
a means of striving for greater freedom and an improved 
status. This means is association, of which the most effective 
form is association in trade unions and the most comprehensive 
form is co-operative association. This article is devoted to a 
study of the latter, showing the great variety of types of 
co-operation available for the promotion of workers’ welfare. 


REAL EARNINGS 


It is evident that the level of nominal wages does not by 
itself determine the possible level of consumption by the 
workers. The purchasing power of the wage-earner, that is 
his real wages and the supplementary income represented by 
the social services (social insurance, maternity assistance, 
retirement pension, etc.), also depends on the price of the goods 
and services which he needs. Most Governments have therefore 
adopted a policy of price control, and the supply and con- 
sumers’ co-operatives provide effective aid in such policies. 
They obtain consumer goods at relatively low prices by bulk 
purchases and by ordering directly from producers; they 
reduce distribution costs by efficient organisation and cutting 
down overheads ; as a result, they are able to offer the consumer 
goods at prices lower than would otherwise be possible. 
Periodical enquiries in Sweden show that the housewife saves 
approximately 5.2 per cent. of the amount spent on food if 
she makes her purchases at a co-operative, and that, if the 
3 per cent. dividend to which she is entitled as a member of 
the co-operative is added to this saving, her purchasing power 
is increased by 8 per cent. 

When they are financially sound and well-managed, 
consumers’ co-operatives may set a standard and be used by 
the public authorities to evaluate prices and keep them at a 
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reasonable level. Indeed, such co-operatives have a regulating 
influence on surrounding prices, as has frequently been shown 
by observation and experiment. This influence may, on the 
one hand, exert itself through the normal, continuous restraint 
on price levels, arising from the economies of co-operative 
distribution mentioned above. It may, on the other hand, 
take a more active form in certain circumstances, as is shown 
by the following example from the Netherlands. Immediately 
after the war, this country set out to rebuild the economy and, 
in particular, to establish some balance between wages and 
prices. Strict controls were imposed by the Government but, 
though inflation was partially checked, the situation remained 
precarious ; during the second half of 1947 it worsened and a 
new increase in wages seemed inevitable, as prices were not 
falling. At that critical moment the central organisation of 
the Dutch co-operative movement launched a price reduction 
campaign. The prices of a whole series of articles manufactured 
in the main co-operative factories in Utrecht (jam, yeast, 
pastries, coffee, tea, soap and other cleaning products) were 
drastically reduced. The average reduction was between 
8 and 10 per cent., and reached 30 or 40 per cent. (according 
to quality) in the case of coffee and tea. Though the turnover 
of the Dutch co-operatives represented only 8 to 10 per cent. 
of the country’s grocery trade, the results of the campaign 
exceeded all expectations ; private retailers, bringing pressure 
to bear on their suppliers, also reduced their prices considerably 
and the wave of reductions artificially created in this way 
extended to other sectors.} 

The supply co-operatives, which are really only a special 
form of consumer co-operative, also have an important 
influence on prices. These co-operatives are becoming more 
and more widespread, and are of considerable assistance to 
workers in a number of independent occupations (farming, 
handicrafts, etc.). They are even used by small traders, who 
thereby obtain the same advantages as those enjoyed by the 
large private businesses (wholesale buying at cheaper rates, 
goods of consistently high quality, reduced effect of price and 
cost variations, etc.). In addition to their influence on price 
levels, the supply co-operatives also enable production to be 





1 Review of International Co-operation (London), May 1948. 
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increased and thereby enable more goods to be placed on the 
market at more reasonable prices. In India, for example, 
the Mysore Government has promoted the formation of a 
large number of multi-purpose agricultural co-operatives for 
the purchase of supplies by farmers, who thereby obtain high- 
quality seed, fertilisers and more modern farm implements. 

Similarly, a new form of farming—the joint farming 
co-operative—is now being developed with the object of 
placing landless peasants on the land and giving them work, 
or of modifying the pattern of farming among small-holders so 
as to obtain higher output, or of making the soil fit for cultiva- 
tion and pasture. There is no doubt that such co-operatives 
have an effect on agricultural earnings and even on wages, 
since they promote a full-employment policy. In Argentina, 
Brazil, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Israel, Greece and Turkey, 
they are playing a part in the process of absorption and settle- 
ment of new immigrants. In other countries, such as Austria, 
Bulgaria, Poland and Yugoslavia, they are using the most 
modern techniques (machinery, fertilisers, selected seeds and 
animals). Elsewhere, for example in the Belgian colonies, 
Brazil, Fiji and Haiti, they are opening up new land for 
cultivation. In every case these co-operatives lead to a higher 
standard of living for their members and sometimes to 
improved cultural and health facilities. 

In this context mention should also be made of the co-op- 
eratives devoted to the extension of handicrafts. The members 
are often peasants in overpopulated areas or harsh climates 
who seek an alternative or additional income from handicrafts. 
The development of such co-operatives is frequently encour- 
aged by special legislation. In Bulgaria, a fund has 
been formed to assist craft workers, and the current economic 
plan provides for the constitution of new craft associations. 
In both India and Pakistan the authorities envisage the 
widespread formation of co-operatives to develop small-scale 
and “ cottage ” industry. In Poland the need to rehabilitate 
the unemployed and to rebuild the economy led to the forma- 
tion of co-operatives associated in a central organisation, 
covering all branches of production. In Czechoslovakia the 
plan put into execution in June 1948 emphasised the need to 
develop craft co-operatives, and considerable progress has been 
made. 
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Lastly, there are the workers’ productive co-operatives, 
which have a direct influence on the incomes and earnings of 
‘the associated workers. There are various types of workers’ 
productive co-operatives and labour co-operatives, which it is 
impossible to study here. But, regardless of structure and 
mode of operation, they all offer an interesting solution to the 
problem of the reform of the undertaking! by enabling the 
worker to participate in the management and profits, and by 
protecting his independence and dignity in his work. 

In Europe (particularly in Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Italy, Switzerland and the United Kingdom) and also 
in Israel, there are workers’ productive co-operatives in many 
fields, especially in the building and construction industry, 
where they have accomplished much with very small 
resources. 

The organisation of industrial co-operation in Bombay 
Province (India) is of interest, covering as it does both handi- 
craftsmen working individually and groups operating joint 
workshops. A great many of the members of the industrial 
co-operatives in Bombay belong to the former category. Where, 
however, there is a distinct advantage in joint production, 
efforts are made to induce the societies to organise the pro- 
duction of their members on a joint workshop basis. 

In 1948 there were 479 industrial co-operatives in the 
province, of which 223 were weavers’ and 74 tanning and 
leather workers’ societies. A Provincial Industrial Co-operative 
Association was founded in 1946, to promote inter alia new 
industrial co-operatives and provide services to existing ones, 
such as training in co-operative administration and accoun- 
tancy, improvement of working techniques and equipment, 
standardisation of products, and assistance in the procurement 
of raw materials and the marketing of goods. By 1950 some 
159 societies were affiliated to the provincial association. Many 
of them are also grouped in district associations, which the 
provincial body is endeavouring to extend throughout the 
province, principally for the organisation of technical and 
commercial activity in their respective areas. In view of the 
rapid growth of industrial co-operatives and the difficulty of 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 5, November 1925, 
pp. 650-67 : “ The Commandite : Co-operative Work in the French Printing 
Industry ”, by Charles Maravx. 
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raising loans fcr such co-cperatives (as compared with others), 
consideration is being given to the establishment of a special 
financial organisation to advance credit to industrial co-opera- 
tives. 

In Japan a law on industrial co-operatives was promulgated 
in June 1949. A council for the “ emancipation of women home 
workers” had already been established earlier for the purpose 
of organising women occupied in home industry on co-operative 
lines so as to remove them from the clutches of the home work 
contractors and improve their wages and working conditions. 

In many countries labour co-operatives have been used to 
deal with certain social problems. In New Zealand, for example, 
they have been used for over 50 years in connection with public 
works, and the co-operative organisation of labour is regarded 
as @ weapon in the war against unemployment. 

Even co-operatives of unemployed have been successfully 
formed in certain countries, such as China, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and the United States, during periods of more or less 
prolonged depression. 


CREDIT 


If the welfare of the workers is to be promoted, protection 
must also be given against the risk of indebtedness, which is 
so baneful to households with small incomes. Here again co- 
operative methods can be applied with success. The part 
which the rural credit co-operatives play in this field is well 
known, but the less-known role which has been and is still 
being played by co-operative institutions in urban and 
industrial areas is far from negligible. 


Credit in Urban Areas 


Among the business rules of consumers’ co-operatives 
there is one to which attention is not always paid—the rule 
that purchases must be for cash. 

Numerous investigations have shown that the freedom of 
the worker to use his earnings as he wishes, and even his 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, eps 1945, pp. 167-90: 
“ Co-operative Contracting in New Zealand ”, by A. E.C. Hare. 
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independence and self-respect, are endangered by the practice 
of credit trade. By resisting this practice, the consumers’ 
co-operatives have done useful work for economic and social 
liberation, just as they have done useful educational work by 
organising saving in various forms. Thanks to the provident 
funds which the co-operatives have often established and on 
which members draw in case of need, thrift with all its benefits 
is taking the place of borrowing. 

But the consumers’ co-operative savings funds cannot 
meet requests for the larger credits needed to set up house 
or to buy a sewing machine, stove, etc., and the large banks 
are not equipped to deal with such loans. Apart from the 
municipal or charitable institutions to be found in certain 
countries (and these have only limited means), the usual 
recourse for wage-earners is the hire-purchase system or a loan 
from the small lending agencies or usurers. It was to avoid the 
need for these costly and dangerous expedients that savings 
and credit co-operatives have been formed in urban areas. 
Though adapted to the requirements of the wage-earners, 
these co-operatives have the same general features as the rural 
credit co-operatives (credit on personal guarantee, borrowers 
all of a similar type, etc.). 

There are a certain number of societies of this kind in 
Europe, particularly in Austria and Switzerland, but they are 
most frequently met with in Canada and the United States 
under the name of “ credit unions ” or “ people’s credit funds ” 
(“ caisses’ populaires ”). The first people’s credit fund was 
founded in 1900 at Lewis in the Province of Quebec. A large 
number of similar organisations developed later, and now cover 
most of the country. Most of them are rural, or mixed urban 
and rura]. In the United States the credit unions are generally 
urban, although there is a current tendency for them to 
spread into the country. At the end of June 1950, there 
were 13,292 credit unions in Canada and the United States, 
with over five million members and aggregate assets of more 
than $1,000 million. Loans granted during the financial year 
1949 amounted to $8,000 million.* 

On the whole, credit co-operatives have developed more 
among agricultural workers than among urban workers. This is 





1 DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Co-operative Services : Oredit Unions 
(Winnipeg, 1951). 
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due to the greater mobility of urban workers and the need to 
organise their credit co-operatives on a limited liability 
basis, entailing greater capital participation than most of them 
can afford. Experience has shown that credit co-operatives 
have been most successful where labour is most stable. Em- 
ployers have very often helped to overcome early difficulties 
by making grants or giving technical assistance. 


Rural Credit 


In agriculture and handicrafts also, usury is a scourge 
against which the independent or semi-independent worker 
has little defence. In Europe farmers were for a long time 
left to deal with money-lenders by themselves. They were 
often forced to accept loans on very hard terms, and were at 
the mercy of their creditors if unfavourable circumstances 
prevented them from meeting their obligations. As a result 
of Government intervention and private initiative (especially 
the latter) the situation altered rapidly towards the middle 
of the nineteenth century, but in the economically less advanced 
countries it remained practically unchanged until the end of 
the first world war. In 1854 the peasants in Germany, under 
the influence of Raiffeisen, started to form rural credit co- 
operatives based on the principle of the joint and unlimited 
liability of the members. This movement developed rapidly 
in Central and Western Europe and today there is a complete 
network of such co-operatives which, with or without State 
aid, have not only facilitated the development of saving in 
rural areas but also opened up external sources of credit. 

In the Asian countries great numbers of small producers 
have similar need of credit either for development or to 
maintain their production at a level which will provide a decent 
living. Indebtedness is a chronic evil, and Governments 
are now tackling it with some energy. The rural credit co- 
operatives, which are the oldest and most widespread form 
of co-operation in Asia, have greatly assisted the work of the 
Governments. The number of these co-operatives continues 
to grow at a steady rate’, and many of them are trying 





1 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 19 : The Development of the Co-operative Movement in Asia (Geneva, 1949). 
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gradually to meet as many of the common requirements of the 
members as possible (supply of requisites and marketing of 
products). Those of the latter type are known as “ multi- 
purpose co-operatives ” and are more and more taking the 
place of the merchant money-lenders. 

In the Near and Middle East a number of national banks 
for rural credit have been established. These are generally 
subsidised and administered by the State and are in most 
cases based on a network of rural credit co-operatives.* 

Credit and savings co-operatives are thus capable of 
fulfilling a social function, which should be emphasised ; they 
can help to eliminate the risk of indebtedness—an important 
factor for which greater allowance should perhaps be made 
when preparing general social security plans, if the maximum 
well-being of the workers is to be achieved. 


Nutrition 


At its 19th Session in June 1935 the International Labour 
Conference adopted a resolution concerning the social aspects 
of the problem of nutrition, which made the following main 
points : (1) adequate nutrition is essential to the health and 
well-being of the workers and their families ; (2) in various 
countries evidence has been brought forward to show that large 
numbers of persons both in town and country are not suffi- 
ciently or suitably nourished ; (3) further investigation of the 
problem of workers’ nutrition, particularly in its social aspects, 
is necessary. 

This question was studied systematically and the conclu- 
sions reached are still valid.? 

Among the institutions attempting to improve the nutrition 
of the workers, the co-operatives appear particularly well 
qualified to deal with the problem. 

Briefly, the problem is one of making adequate food of 
proper quality and variety available to the greatest possible 
number of persons, and of providing the knowledge and facili- 
ties which will enable that food to be used economically and 





1 Regional Conference for the Near and Middle East (Teheran, 1951), 
Report II : Co-operative Organisation (1.L.0., Geneva, 1950). 

2 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 23 : 
Workers’ Nutrition and Social Policy (Geneva, 1936). 
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with the greatest benefit to health. It is not only a problem 
for hygiene experts, but also a problem of production, prices, 
quality improvement and control, and involves the education 
of the consumers. It is therefore to a great extent a task which 
must be performed by the agricultural producers’ and consu- 
mers’ organisations.* 

In many countries private organisations, particularly in 
the form of co-operatives, are often responsible for a consi- 
derable part of the production and marketing of certain 
essential commodities ; the arrangements for the distribution 
of the goods consumed by the workers are also frequently 
provided by the co-operatives. 


Agricultural Co-operatives 


When seen as a whole, the methods used by the agricultural 
co-operative organisations to improve, standardise, control 
and guarantee the quality of the products which they supply, 
form an unbroken chain. The process starts in connection 
with the various factors which influence the quality of the 
product from the outset—soil, quality of seed, plants and 


breeding animals. These varied tasks are performed by the 
great central organisations of the agricultural marketing 
co-operatives, through the elimination of defects or through 
research and the breeding of better strains, or more often by 
a combination of both methods. Denmark is the country 
where seed research and the production and distribution of 
selected seeds have been carried furthest, and a specialised 
co-operative (“ Danske lLandboforeningers Freforsyning ”) 
exists for this purpose. 

A considerable number of agricultural co-operative societies 
also undertake scientific research into methods of manufacture 
or cultivation and train technicians. The central organisation 
of dairies in Finland (“ Valio ”), for example, has developed 
chemical research relating to the dairy industry in its own 
laboratory. 

Again, most of the agricultural co-operative societies, 
particularly in Europe and the United States, exercise strict 
control over both raw and finished products. A large number 





1 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 24: 
The Co-operative Movement and Better Nutrition (Geneva, 1937). 
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of central marketing organisations have given their support 
to this practice by creating brands or trade-marks that give 
an absolute guarantee to both producer and consumer. The 
use of the brand is governed by strict conditions and the right 
to employ it may be withdrawn if the user does not maintain 
the standard. In exporting countries the withdrawal of the 
right to use the brand is tantamount to a prohibition to export. 
Brands are often created and awarded by the State, but in 
most cases this is done at the request and with the collaboration 
of the co-operative organisations. 


Consumers’ Co-operatives 


The main task, and even the primary purpose, of consu- 
mers’ co-operative organisations is, as they say themselves, 
to supply their members with sound goods of fair quality at 
reasonable prices. The methods they adopt fall into two main 
categories. If the foodstuffs have been processed in the 
factories of the co-operative, the latter ensures that they are 
produced in the best hygienic conditions. If the goods are 
purchased, the co-operative takes great precautions in the 
purchasing, warehousing and distribution. Simultaneously, 
the consumers’ co-operatives carry on a process of education 
among employees, members and the public at large. 

There is a marked tendency among consumers’ co-operatives 
to produce more and more of the commodities and articles 
sold. The retail co-operatives have taken part in this trend, 
and some of them own dairies (Switzerland), mineral-water 
factories (Finland), butcheries (United Kingdom), establishments 
for the production of pork products (France). However, as 
regards most of the transportable staple foodstuffs, all or part 
of the supplies are produced by the wholesale co-operative 
organisations ; the English and Scottish co-operative wholesale 
societies, for example, produce almost all the staple food- 
stuffs required by their members: flour and meal, butter, 
margarine, cheese, canned foods, pork products, biscuits, etc. 

Where the retail co-operatives and their central organisa- 
tions have developed a production side, the object has been 
to take advantage of the economies of large-scale processing 
and pass the benefit on to their members. To a subsidiary 
extent, it has also been done with a view to distributing goods 
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of the best quality, satisfying all the requirements of hygiene, 
as is shown by the care taken in manufacture and the methods 
of control adopted. The system of supervision covers not only 
the finished product but also the raw materials and the process 
of manufacture itself. 

Lastly, in order to be of maximum service to the households 
they comprise, co-operatives have increasingly engaged in 
spreading merchandise knowledge among members and senior 
and junior employees with the object of guiding them in the 
purchase and preparation of foodstuffs. Various means are 
used for this purpose; articles in the co-operative press, 
broadcasts, films, lectures, exhibitions, tastings, demonstra- 
tions, etc., have been employed with some success in most 


countries. 


Hotels, Restaurants and Canteens 


In addition to the consumers’ and agricultural co-operatives, 
whose influence on the nutrition of the general public varies in 
directness, there are other types of co-operatives specifically 
designed to deal with the problem—co-operative hotels, 
restaurants and canteens. Such co-operatives are often exten- 
sions of consumers’ co-operatives, but occasionally they are 
separate societies existing independently. 

Recently the International Labour Office again stressed the 
need to develop canteens and similar services, particularly in 
the Asian countries.1 In this matter also, the co-operative 
movement has played a useful part and a place may be assigned 
to it when planning for the development of social services in 
economically backward countries. For example, the Committee 
on Wages appointed by the Indian Government has recom- 
mended that the establishment of co-operative canteens for 
workers should be encouraged. In Singapore, the Department 
of Social Welfare is promoting the provision of approved 
restaurants by factories and businesses for their employees, 
to be run usually on a co-operative basis. 

More commonly, however, services of this kind have been 
introduced by existing co-operatives for their own staffs and 
also for the public. In Finland, 326 co-operative restaurants 





1 Asian Regional Conference, Nuwara Eliya (Ceylon), 1950, Report II : 
ty Pp 


Provision of Facilities for the Promotion of Workers’ Welfare (Geneva, 1950), 


pp. 51-4. 
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were being run in 1948 by consumers’ co-operatives; the 
turnover of the co-operative restaurants in Finland before the 
war was 14 per cent. of the total turnover of all the restaurants 
in the country. Co-operative restaurants and canteens have 
also been successfully developed in France, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and the United States. 

The experience gained by the various kinds of co-operative 
organisations in providing the workers with a better diet might 
be drawn upon with advantage in other countries where 
malnutrition and deficiency diseases are still unfortunately 
widespread. 


HOovusING 


For many reasons the housing question occupies an impor- 
tant place in the programme of Governments. In spite of the 
progress made in certain countries during the last twenty 
years, the problem of housing families in the lower income 
groups has nowhere been completely solved. The situation 
has been worsened by the stoppage or reduction of building 
during the war, by vast movements of population as a result 


of political events, by the drift to the towns and by the general 
increase in population. 

The problem in itself is not a new one; but the present 
dimensions are unparalleled. The nature of the problem varies, 
moreover, from one country to another on account of differ- 
ences in climate, resources, manner and standard of living 
and other factors. Moreover, any solution of the problem by 
individual efforts is practically impossible. It seems likely 
that the co-operative organisations, which are flexible enough 
to adapt themselves to local circumstances and have all the 
advantages of group. action, could help to overcome the 
difficulties inherent in the problem of workers’ housing. 


Building by Consumers’ Co-operatives 


In industrial areas, the consumers’ co-operatives have been 
doing useful work in connection with housing for many years. 
The town-dwellers have to a certain extent made use of 





1 Provision of Facilities for the Promotion of Workers’ Welfare, op. cit., 
pp. 40-4. 
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co-operative action in obtaining housing as well as food. And 
quite frequently (at least in the initial stage) both needs have 
been supplied by a single organisation—in some cases by a 
society formed from the outset as a retail distributive and 
housing co-operative, and in others by a consumers’ co- 
operative which later expanded to include housing. The oldest 
consumers’ co-operative in Argentina, “ El Hogar Obrero ”, 
has been the model for all the distributive, credit and housing 
co-operatives in that country; it still builds small family 
houses and large blocks of flats for its members. In Switzer- 
land, the village of Freidorf near Basle was built at the end of 
the first world war by the Swiss Union of Consumers’ 
Co-operatives. Similar efforts have been made in the United 
Kingdom and in the Scandinavian countries, as a result of 
which thousands of members of consumers’ co-operatives have 
become house-owners. 


Building by Specialised Co-operatives 


The difficulty of carrying on simultaneously such widely 
different activities as house building and the retail food trade 
led the consumers’ co-operatives to reduce their activity in 
the field of housing. On the other hand there has been a fairly 
rapid growth of specialised co-operatives, very often with the 
support of the consumers’ co-operatives, to meet the housing 
needs of the workers. These co-operatives are of more recent 
origin ; there are a variety of forms but they can be classed in 
two main groups: (1) savings and credit co-operatives which 
grant their members the advances necessary for building or the 
purchase of material ; (2) building co-operatives which sell or 
let the houses they build to their members. The latter type is 
most widespread in Europe ; it proved its effectiveness during 
the period between the two wars and is still doing so in Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden.! In the United 
States the housing co-operative movement has developed with 
the aid of the trade unions. 

Various types of building co-operatives are also found in the 
economically underdeveloped countries of Asia, Latin America 





1 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Studies and Reports, Series H, No. 5: 
The Co-operative Movement and Present Day Problems (Vol. I1) (Montreal, 
1945). See also “ Co-operative Housing in Europe ” in Review of International 
Co-operation (London), July 1948. 
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and the Near and Middle East; the Governments assist in 
the formation and running of such co-operatives. 

In 1949, co-operative action became particularly r:°rked 
in the field of housing. The Tenth Congress of the International 
Co-operative Alliance in Prague recommended the affiliated 
national co-operative organisations to study and develop the 
activity of housing and building co-operatives, and stressed the 
need to work out general principles and practical methods for 
continuous co-operative and inter-co-operative action in this 
field. In Colombia, noteworthy progress in the growth of 
housing co-operatives was reported for 1949; some of these 
were building houses and manufacturing the more important 
building materials (brick and stone, timber, tiles, locks, etc.). 
In Egypt, an inter-ministerial housing committee was appoin- 
ted in the same year to examine the housing problem— 
one of the most serious social problems in the country ; the 
first report of the committee brings out the need to 
promote co-operative organisation for the supply of building 
credit, or for the erection or purchase of dwellings which 
members can acquire by a system of hire purchase. 
In Greece, the Minister of Labour drafted a Bill providing for 
facilities to be granted to wage and salary earners for the 
building of cheap houses through the co-operatives. In the 
Netherlands, the public authorities gave a powerful stimulus 
to co-operatives for the construction of working-class houses ; 
such co-operatives are now springing up throughout the 
country. Lastly, plans for co-operative house building are 
being put into operation throughout Asia. In India housing 
co-operatives are already functioning, particularly in the 
provinces of Bombay (315 purchasing and building co-opera- 
tives with 16,622 members) and Madras (176 building and 
renting co-operatives). Both the Bombay and Madras Govern- 
ments are actively supporting co-operative housing schemes, 
by advancing funds, granting preferences and concessions in 
the supply of building materials, and facilitating the acquisition 
of land. In Pakistan the Government has stressed the urgency 
of the housing problem and has recommended, among other 
methods, the use of co-operatives to deal with it. 
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PROTECTION OF HEALTH 


Most Governments have introduced systems providing 
what is known today as “ social security ”. In this connection 
it may be recalled that the original purpose of many co- 
operative organisations was to protect their members against 
social risks to themselves and their families. In numerous cases 
co-operation developed first in the form of friendly societies 
to aid members and their families in the event of sickness, 
accident, death, etc., whereas the co-operative organisation 
of wholesale and retail marketing of agricultural and non- 
agricultural products came later. 

In the majority of cases, however, co-operative institutions 
were first established for economic purposes; and although 
their leaders were aware of the non-economic possibilities of 
co-operative action, it was only later, when resources became 
sufficient, that they were able to introduce social action and 
so emphasise still more the real meaning of co-operation. 

In countries where social security systems are well deve- 
loped, the mutual aid institutions of the co-operative or friendly 
society type have sometimes been retained side by side with a 
network of official organisations, and stili play an important 
part. In France, for example, they have been made responsible 
for the administration of the main branches of agricultural 
social security (sickness, maternity, death, retirement, family 
allowances). 

In countries where social security systems are poorly 
developed, private organisations and especially the co-opera- 
tives have spontaneously worked out schemes to protect their 
members against loss of earning power. Co-operative societies 
of all types (supply, production, marketing, consumer, credit, 
etc.) have organised assistance of this kind for their members 
and employees. Other co-operatives have made it their special 
object to cover the risks of the workers as a whole or of par- 
ticular occupational groups; and trade unions and other 
professional bodies have associated themselves more or less 
directly with this work. 

In many cases, these voluntary efforts constitute in fact 
the only existing system of social security.* 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. LX, Nos. 5-6, November-Decem- 
ber 1949: “ Co-operation and Social Security ”. 
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The extension of social security in general and to all 
workers in each country is a difficult problem, and it is one of 
the main preoccupations of the authorities. According to 
circumstances, the co-operative organisations have made, are 
making or will make contributions of varying importance 
to the development of social security. 

To give an idea of the variety of co-operative activities 
in the sphere of health and hygiene one has only to mention 
the co-operative pharmacies in Belgium, Italy, Switzerland 
and the United Kingdom, the medical aid co-operative and 
the anti-malaria co-operatives in India and Pakistan, the 
medical service co-operatives in Oanada and the United 
States, the co-operative hospitals in Canada, Ceylon, Japan and 
the United States, and the workers’ provident and pensions 
funds in Israel. 

The credit and consumers’ co-operatives have also under- 
taken additional functions in the sphere of health and have 
established sanatoria and convalescent homes in Belgium, 
Denmark, France, the United Kingdom and Yugoslavia, 
medical and dental clinics in France, the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom, and rest camps and preventoria, intended 
particularly for children, in Belgium, France and Italy. 


Education 


The workers must not only develop their cultural life but 
also learn how to form and run their own organisations, to 
study their own problems and to try to find solutions. It 
is therefore essential that they should be able to obtain 
instruction if they are to take an active part in running the 
public and private social services which are being established 
for their benefit in most countries. 

The co-operative movement, by its very structure, is not 
merely an instrument for economic progress ; it is essentially 
an educational organisation and as Dr. Fauquet, a great 
co-operator, has rightly said: “The initial object of the 
co-operative institution is to improve the economic condition 
of its members ; but by the methods it uses and the qualities 
it requires of its members and develops in them, it aims at 
and reaches something higher. The purpose of co-operation 
is therefore to create responsible men with a sense of commu- 
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nity, so that each may develop a full personal life and all may 
develop a full social life.” 4 

The fundamental importance which the co-operative 
movement attaches to the education of the people and the 
magnitude and scope of its educational work are therefore not 
surprising ; co-operation and education are intermingled to such 
an extent that they cannot be separated one from the other. 

Among the very varied means of co-operative education ? 
an important part is played by the co-operative press. There 
is a large number of co-operative periodicals in most countries 
in the world, including a few which are international in cha- 
racter. Some of them are devoted to general news and are 
widely read ; others, of a more technical nature, are designed 
for the managers of co-operative organisations ; and others, 
in a more popular style, are particularly intended for the 
co-operators themselves and their families. 

Reading-rooms (which are found for example in Canada, 
Finland, France, Sweden and the United Kingdom), publishing 
co-operatives (found in Denmark and France), lectures, 
broadcasts and films are also used by the co-operative 
movement for educational purposes. 

But one of the most frequently employed means of 
co-operative education is still the organisation of regular 
or seasonal classes and correspondence courses. Special colleges 
and schools have been set up in many countries to give 
advanced instruction in co-operative theory and history and 
in other subjects. The co-operative colleges in the United 
Kingdom and at Freidorf in Switzerland, and the Var Gard 
School in Sweden are remarkable examples. 

Correspondence courses have also been successfully organ- 
ised, particularly in Finland, the Netherlands, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom. In Sweden 89,185 students attended 
the courses during the year 1947/48. 

In addition, the co-operative movement has developed 
special instructional methods for young persons and women, 
and special techniques of adult education. 





1 Dr. Georges FauQUET: Le secteur coopératif (Paris, Les Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, 1942), p. 44. 

? INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Studies and Reports, Series H, No. 4: 
—— Organisations and Post-War Relief (Vol. I) (Montreal, 1945), 
pp. 23-36. 
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The school co-operative sociezies should be mentioned 
first. These are formed by elementary and secondary school 
children, who usually run a small independent business sup- 
plying their common material and cultural needs and the 
needs of the school itself.1 These co-operatives have very 
varied activities: the supply of school requisites, printing, 
restaurants, woodwork, metalwork, pottery, knitting, weaving, 
etc. They are fairly widespread in Europe and the Americas. 

The young farmers’ clubs, 4H clubs and other similar 
organisations, which are found chiefly in the Anglo-Saxon and 
Scandinavian countries, also belong to this movement. They 
are found in Africa, Latin America, Central America, North 
America and several European countries. It is estimated that 
there are now between 90,000 and 100,000 such clubs. 

Women have not been neglected in the educational work 
undertaken by the co-operative movement. The creation 
of guilds has enabled suitable education to be given to house- 
wives, who are rarely in a position to attend regular courses. 
From the beginning, such education, based on lectures and 
discussion, had a practical aim. The topics discussed 
include housing, maternity and child welfare, public education, 
labour legislation, etc. Enquiries into a considerable number 
of social problems have also been undertaken. 

The first guild was founded in England in 1883. Similar 
organisations were rapidly founded in more than twenty 
countries and in 1921 the International Co-operative Women’s 
Guild was founded. This body very rapidly established contact 
with women’s organisations in many countries and encouraged 
the development of national guilds. 

The technique of discussion and study groups used by the 
guilds was some years ago extended to adult education. Sweden 
seems to have been the first country to adopt the method and 
to have developed it furthest. A study group consists of a 
maximum of twenty persons who exchange their experiences 
and pool their knowledge ; in conception therefore it is totally 
different from classical education, as it combines active educa- 
tion with mutual education. Brochures and guides prepared 
and published by the central co-operative organisations are 





Maurice CoLomBaInN: La valeur éducative des coopératives scolaires 
(Paris, Fédération nationale des coopératives de consommation, 1941). 
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generally used as a basis for the discussions. The study-group 
system is often combined with correspondence courses and 
excellent results have been obtained by this method. 

This new technique of adult education, which is capable 
of reaching a large proportion of the population, has spread 
to many countries. The Swiss co-operative organisation was, 
in 1934, the first to follow the example of Sweden ; a few years 
later the movement spread to Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands and Poland. The movement 
then secured a foothold in Madras province in India and is 
gradually developing in the Latin American countries. But 
it is in North America that the movement established itself 
most rapidly, under the sponsorship of the excellent extension 
department of St. Francis Xavier University in Antigonish 
(Nova Scotia), which has founded more than 1,300 study 
groups in that province alone. The movement, known today as 
the “ Antigonish Movement”, rapidly spread throughout 
Canada, and (in slightly different forms and under slightly 
different names) to most of the United States. Study groups 
have everywhere been of service in the field of general education 
and of social research and study. 


RECREATION 


It has long been accepted that after working hours the 
worker must have opportunity for enjoyment, recreation and 
further education, and time to carry out his duties towards 
his family and society. 

The regulation of hours of labour in the great majority of 
countries has improved the situation of the worker in this 
respect, but at the same time it has accentuated the problem 
of the use of leisure. The need for organised recreation is 
mainly felt in the urban and industrial areas, where life 
and work are less intermingled than in the country. The prob- 
lem is of particular importance in the case of young workers, 
who are unaccustomed to continuous fatigue and for whom 
recreation and physical relaxation are essential, and of heavy 
workers and persons employed on tasks where machinery has 
replaced human intelligence and led to the adoption of mass 
production methods. 
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The co-operatives have participated in the general effort 
to provide organised recreation, and the many forms of social 
work undertaken by the co-operative movement as an extension 
of normal functions or as a separate undertaking are well 
known. In most countries, the co-operative institutions publish 
illustrated magazines for families and organise social evenings 
(concerts, films, plays). In Belgium, Czechoslovakia and 
Finland, for example, the co-operative societies have estab- 
lished a number of community centres with meeting rooms, 
reception halls and libraries. In Denmark there are 
theatrical organisations run on co-operative lines. In France 
the National Committee on Recreation arranges festivals 
and study trips, and has founded sports clubs and music 
schools ; in Great Britain exhibitions of arts and crafts, 
choirs, drama clubs and film shows are also organised by 
co-operatives, while in the United States cinemas have been 
established with the support of the consumers’ co-operatives. 

Lastly, as regards holidays, co-operatives organise travel 
at home and abroad (frequently in collaboration with the 
trade unions), and sometimes even establish hotels, hostels 
and holiday homes and camps. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing sketch of the action undertaken by the 
co-operative movement for the welfare of the workers has in 
part taken the form of a review of the main forms of co- 
operation—consumption, supply, marketing, credit, etc. What 
stands out is the great variety and flexibility of the co-operative 
institutions which, inspired by common principles, are tackling 
with uniform success nearly all the problems involved in the 
promotion of workers’ welfare. 

The various elements thus revealed now enable us to answer 
the question : how far and by what methods can the co-opera- 
tive organisations contribute to the promotion of workers’ 
welfare ? 

What the co-operatives offer the workers is aid in their 
constant struggle for independence and better conditions. The 
natural vocation of the co-operative institutions—which are 
the offspring of necessity, born of the people, created by the 
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people and for the people—is to protect the people and, above 
all, to enable them to satisfy their legitimate social aspirations. 

It is true that co-operative organisation has met with 
varying success. It depends on the men who plan the organ- 
isation and inspire it, and on economic (and sometimes even 
political) circumstances ; legislation, for example, may help 
or hinder its development and activity. That is why certain 
experiments have succeeded beyond the hopes of the people 
who undertook them and are universally recognised ; it is 
also the reason for certain failures, which have sometimes 
been misinterpreted. 

As a general rule, however, it is a fact that working people 
in all countries are obtaining and will continue to obtain 
considerable advantages from co-operation. Both Governments 
and employers’ and workers’ organisations have understood 
this ; they are showing considerable interest in the develop- 
ment of co-operation and often give practical and effective 
assistance in the foundation of workers’ co-operatives. 

Official departments for co-operation exist in many countries, 
and in some there are special ministries which encourage 
the extension of the co-operative movement in collaboration 
with semi-official or private institutions. Their role is Jess 
important in the economically developed countries, where 
the workers are organised and already possess a well-planned 
network of co-operatives ; but it is of prime importance in 
the underdeveloped countries where the workers are frequently 
unorganised and need to be trained before they can form and 
manage an association. This question deserves consideration, 
particularly at a time when technical assistance to under- 
developed countries is being undertaken. 

If the maximum use is to be made of the co-operative 
movement in promoting welfare in these areas, arrangements 
for teaching co-operative principles must first be made and an 
adequate number of persons trained to fill the main posts 
in the co-operative structure. It will then be necessary to 
give advice and guidance to the workers, and finally, in many 
cases, to provide machinery for financial and technical assis- 
tance to support the infant co-operative institutions. 

A certain number of employers have tried to promote the 
development of co-operative organisations among their em- 
ployees. They have given not only moral support, but also 
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considerable practical assistance by advancing the necessary 
capital or making loans at minimum rates, by providing halls, 
storehouses and transport facilities, and by providing book- 
keeping and other services. However, the voluntary nature 
of co-operation must not be forgotten ; success or failure will 
depend on the extent to which the workers accept responsibility 
in the co-operative undertaking and on the diligence which 
they show in exercising their rights and fulfilling all their 
obligations. 

In this connection the trade unions have a considerable 
part to play, and in most countries where industry is well 
developed the workers have realised that collective action to 
increase their well-being is almost as important as collective 
action to obtain improved employment and working conditions. 

In the underdeveloped countries, the unions can and should 
(as some already do) assist the co-operative movement by 
propaganda in favour of co-operation and by encouraging 
educational activities among the workers. They can persuade 
their most active members to accept administrative posts in 
the co-operatives; or they may take direct action like 
the trade unions in the United States, which have planned 
and are conducting a campaign for the development of — 
co-operative institutions among the workers. These unions 
and the central co-operative organisations have set up a 
joint action committee for the purpose. The result has been 
a considerable increase in the number of credit unions and 
other co-operative societies of various types. 

Greater understanding of the immediate and future possi- 
bilities offered by the co-operative organisations, on the part 
of public opinion, those who represent it, and those directly 
responsible for ensuring social justice, will enable the fullest 
use to be made of the beneficial effects of co-operation on the 
welfare of the workers. 
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EMPLOYMENT, UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE LABOUR MARKET 


Unemployment after the War 


Attempts have already been made to calculate the degree 
of unemployment in Italy during the immediate post-war 
period and the conclusion reached is that at that time at least 
4 million people were seeking work. The number of young 
persons in search of their first job was about 450,000 or 500,000, 
since births during the period 1921-30 had been on the average 
1 million a year; vacancies as a result of retirements on 
grounds of age or for other reasons might be expected to be 
between 200,000 and 250,000 a year. The surplus of approxi- 
mately 250,000 had to be absorbed by an increase of employ- 
ment and by emigration, otherwise the number of unemployed 
would have continued to grow. 

The task was bound to be extremely difficult in a country 
where, as we have already seen, the capacity of absorption of 
agriculture is limited and savings are insufficient and slow 
to accumulate. It is therefore not surprising that registered 
and latent unemployment in Italy has remained at a high 
level during the post-war period. 

No accurate statistics of unemployment are available in 
Italy ; the labour office statistics given below only cover 
registered unemployed, and are more valuable as an indica- 





1 For the first part of this article, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXIII, No. 6, June 1951, pp. 607-32. 
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tion of the general trend than as a means of measuring unem- 
ployment as a whole. 


(in thousands) 
Year Total Categories (1) and (2) 
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Sel | 


on 
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January 
February .... 
ne + «0 « a 6 1,785 
April 1,699 
1,690 
1,582 
1,445 
1,481 
September... . 1,468 
October 1,441 
November... . 1,512 
December ... . 1,613 


tt et 
oo 
~] 
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1 Excluding the months July to September when returns were suspended. 


These figures are not entirely comparable, as the criteria 
used in making the returns were different in the immediate 
post-war period from those used in 1938, and were different 
in 1948 from those used in the preceding years. As from 
9 October of the latter year the figures cover— 

(1) unemployed persons previously employed ; 


(2) persons under 21 (or released from military service) 
seeking employment for the first time ; 


(3) housewives seeking employment for the first time ; 
(4) pensioners seeking employment ; 
(5) employed persons seeking other employment. 


Strictly speaking, only persons in categories (1) and (2) 
should be described as unemployed ; it is, however, impossible 
to construct a series for these two categories covering the 
whole of the period under consideration. About 80 to 90 per 
cent. of the total number of registered unemployed belong 
to these categories. 
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The distribution of unemployment according to the differ- 
ent branches of activity shows that about 50 per cent. of the 
registered unemployed belong to industry, 20 per cent. to 
agriculture, 10 per cent. to commerce and 20 per cent. to 
other branches of activity. 

On the whole, it cannot be said that the problem of unem- 
ployment is less serious today than at the end of the war, 
although the average number of registered unemployed was 
less in 1950 than in the preceding years. 


Trends in Employment 


The figures of registered unemployed are not, however, 
an adequate indication of the trend of unemployment. It 
may be taken for granted that part of the latent unemploy- 
ment (for example, the redundant labour in undertakings) 
has been reabsorbed during the period, but it is impossible to 
estimate with any exactitude the number of persons involved. 
For this reason it is extremely important to examine the 
trend of employment. 


TABLE VIII. EMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRY 
(in thousands) 





General Confederation 
of Industry 
(Confindustria) 


National 
Employ- 
ment 


National 
Sickness 


Insurance 
Institute 
(1.N.A.M.) 


Accident 

Insurance 

Institute 
(1.N.A.L.L.) 





Wage- 
earners 


Salary- 
earners 





1947 
1948 
1949 


2,545 
2,478 
2,453 


3,059 
2,937 


3,042 
3,378 
3,407 


319 
330 
333 


3,361 
3,708 
3,740 


1,724 
1,696 
1,675 + 





























1 The average level of employment between January and June 1950 was 1,667 and 
showed a tendency to rise. 


All the figures, except those of the Confederation of 
Industry, show a decrease in employment. It should, how- 
ever, be noted that only the Confindustria figures cover all 
industrial undertakings; the other statistics are limited to 
particular groups of workers. The Confederation also publishes 
some data on the general level of employment, which show a 
slight improvement in the situation. 
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Italian statistics on this subject are, however, far from 
complete. The information available on the number of wage- 
earners in employment before and after the war is shown 


below. 


Industry and transport 
Commerce 


Public administration 
Other occupations 


Some data as to the number of hours worked are provided 
by the partial survey made by the Ministry of Labour, of which 
the total employment figures were quoted above; these are 
shown in table IX. 


TABLE IX. AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER MONTH IN INDUSTRY 








156 
157 
167 
159 
156 
157 
161 
151 
164 
159 
158 166 163 
157 153 163 





158 162 159 


























Source: Rassegna di statistiche del lavoro, January-February 1951. 
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Table IX clearly shows the critical phase in 1948, which 
tended to continue into 1949. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that the shortage of electricity in the winter of 1949 
was very serious and also affected the number of hours worked. 
It should be noted that since the war, from 1947 onwards, 
longer hours have been worked than in 1938. The figures for 
the summer months are affected by the seasonal nature of 
certain types of work. 

In general, therefore, the available information on employ- 
ment is extremely unreliable and is insufficient to give a 
complete picture of the situation. It can only be said that 
the directly productive sectors have absorbed a very limited 
number of workers and that reconstruction has been carried 
out mainly by better use of the persons already employed 
and, on the whole, by an increase in productivity. 


Direct Action to Assist Certain Groups 


The measures taken to increase employment fall into two 
categories: those aimed at influencing the labour market 
directly, and those aimed at influencing it indirectly by 
improving the general economic situation. The latter, which 
are of greater long-term importance, will be reviewed below. 
As regards those in the first category, mention should be 
made of the following provisions which at present govern 
priority of engagement for certain groups of persons. In every 
undertaking, 5 per cent. of the total staff (excluding women) 
must be war disabled persons, 2 per cent. of the total staff 
(including women) must be persons disabled through employ- 
ment injury, and 5 per cent. must be ex-members of the armed 
forces. (The last-named percentage was increased to 10 per 
cent. by the prefects in virtue of their discretionary powers 
and was a single intake calculated on the basis of the number 
of persons employed on 31 December 1945.) Moreover, when 
new staff are recruited, 50 per cent. of the posts must be 
reserved for ex-members of the armed forces. 

As regards the actual observance of these rules, there are 
some reservations to be made. 

The measures taken to increase employment also include 
direct financial assistance to demobilised men, partisans, pri- 
soners of war, refugees, displaced persons, etc. A Ministry 
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for Post-War Assistance was established after the cessation of 
hostilities and it is estimated that Italian expenditure under this 
head amounted to 17,400 million lire in 1945/46, 24,500 million 
lire in 1946/47, 25,100 million lire in 1947/48, 23,200 million 
lire in 1948/49 and 10,500 million lire in 1949/50. In addition, 
part of the international aid received by Italy has been used 
for the purpose of establishing a general assistance scheme 
providing allowances for persons in need, including 55,000 mil- 
lion lire from U.N.R.R.A. funds, 15,000 million lire from 
A.U.S.A. funds, about 10,000 million lire ($16,400,000) from 
U.N.L.C.E.F., ete. 

In 1950/51 the total appropriations for assistance services, 
retraining of workers, employment in workshops, etc., amount 
to approximately 100,000 million lire. 


Reorganisation of Employment Service 


Particular attention was then given to the reorganisation 
of the employment offices. After the abolition of the corpo- 
rative trade-union structure by the Allied Military Govern- 
ment Ordinance of 13 June 1944 (No. 28), the work of placement 
was assigned by the prefects to the labour offices. Under the 
Legislative Decree of 15 April 1948 (No. 381), these offices 
and the labour inspection offices became part of the external 
services of the Ministry of Labour. The Act of 29 April 1949 
(No. 264) placed the whole matter on an organised basis ; it 
provides for the establishment of a Central Commission for 
Employment and Assistance to the Unemployed as a per- 
manent advisory body to assist the Ministry of Labour in 
dealing with social problems, makes the provincial labour 
offices responsible for placement duties and lays down the 
principle that workers shall only be recruited through the 
intermediary of the placement offices. It also makes provision 
as regards the granting of financial aid to involuntarily un- 
employed persons and for the courses for the unemployed. 


Vocational Training 


The Act also provides for a reorganisation and expansion 
of vocational training for the unemployed. 
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This work was started under the Decrees of 7 November 
1947 (No. 1264) and 14 January 1948 (No. 2), which encou- 
raged the provision of short courses with obvious economic 
(supplementary earnings for recipients of unemployment 
benefit), technical and welfare aims. The Legislative Decree 
of 14 January 1948 (No. 2) authorised all engineering and 
metallurgical undertakings with more than 1,000 employees 
which had undertaken a reconversion programme financed by 
the Engineering Industry Fund (F.I.M.), to organise retraining 
courses for their staffs. As a result of these two measures, 
45,000 workers have been retrained, 7,000 of them under the 
1948 Decree. 

These two measures were superseded by the Act of 29 April 
1949 (No. 264), which provides for— 


(1) Courses for the unemployed, giving initial instruction, 
training, advanced training and vocational retraining for 
workers who, as a result of unemployment or the war, need 
to reacquire, increase or rapidly change their technical skills ; 
these courses usually last from two to eight months and may 
be followed by more advanced courses. 


(2) Retraining courses within industry, which may be given 
by undertakings or groups of undertakings with a total of 
at least 1,000 employees ; the courses last from three to eight 
months, at the end of which any employee who has not qualified 


may be dismissed. 


(3) Instructional work projects (“cantieri scuola”) in forestry, 
nursery gardening, reafforestation, mountain canalisation and 


the reconstruction of public works. 


Special provisions deal with the granting of certain facil- 
ities to small undertakings with not more than five employees, 
wishing to train apprentices. 

Many unemployed persons have been able to benefit from 
these provisions. The reafforestation and labour projects 
absorbed about 45,600 workers in 1948/49 and about 110,000 
in 1949/50, and it is expected that 200,000 workers will be 
absorbed in 1950/51. The retraining courses for the unemployed, 
on the other hand, have been much less effective—104,000 


workers were retrained in 1949/50. 
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In addition to vocational training directly connected with 
unemployment, there is also normal vocational training. 
Three bodies exist for this purpose, one for workers in industry 
(I.N.A.P.L.I.), one for workers in commerce (£.N.A.L.C.) 
and one for seafarers (E.N.E.M.); there are also other small 
organisations, many of them with local or regional scope. 
Vocational training in agriculture was placed in the hands 
of a special national training centre (Centro Nazionale per la 
formazione della mano d’opera specializzata). These agencies 
are intended to provide initial or advanced training for workers 
already employed and for unemployed persons formerly in the 
armed forces, partisan movement, etc. 

In view of the magnitude of the problem of vocational 
training—which can be gauged by the fact that there are 
2 million registered unemployed—the existing courses seem 
still inadequate, and further efforts will have to be made 
in this field. 


Emigration 


Emigration, even since the war, has been an important 


safety-valve for the Italian population. Immediately after 
the cessation of hostilities Italy tried by every means to 
restore the migratory movements which had been so important 
until about 1925. A new system of agreements was built up 
and the results have been satisfactory. 


TABLE X. NET EMIGRATION 





Europe 


Overseas 


Total 





1949 (provisional) . . . 
1950 (estimated) 








74,211 
159 ,003 
82,565 
35,000 
43,000 





2,675 
34, 09 
107 ,275 
135,271 
92,000 





76,886 
193,512 
188,840 
170,271 
135,000 








The high level of emigration in 1947 and 1948 was partly 
due to exceptional factors, as may be deduced from the large 
number of emigrants to European countries, where in normal 

3 
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times the demand for labour is not great. Overseas emigra- 
tion has also been influenced by exceptional factors, parti- 
cularly by the resumption of invitations to join families already 
settled abroad. After the long isolation of Italy from overseas 
countries owing to the war, there has been a large-scale reap- 
pearance of this phenomenon in the post-war period. 
During 1949 and 1950 emigration tended to decrease, 
mainly because of conditions on the European markets. In 
order to check this tendency Italy has taken steps to encourage 
and develop emigration overseas. These include (1) the 
reorganisation of the Credit Institute for Labour Abroad 
(I.C.L.E.), to which $10 million from E.R.P. funds have 
been allocated for making grants to Italian or mixed bodies 
carrying out projects in foreign countries or establishing 
agricultural development centres capable of directly absorb- 
ing Italian labour and at the same time of serving as publicity 
(“ pilot undertakings ”); (2) the grant of $1.3 million from 
E.R.P. funds, supplemented by a sum of 550 million lire, to 
finance field missions and for technical assistance to the 
emigration services (allocations from this fund are also made 
through the intermediary of the I.C.L.E.); (3) the use of part 
of Italy’s sterling balances to finance undertakings carrying 
out projects abroad and using Italian technicians and labour 
(Act of 18 April 1950 (No. 258)) ; (4) the use of part of Italy’s 
peso balances for the same purposes as in (3) above; and (5) 
the participation of the Institute in capital guarantee opera- 
tions and in connection with a Brazilian colonisation company, 
the capital of which is to amount to 300 million cruzeiros. 
Italy has thus taken decisive action with regard to emigra- 
tion in several directions ; and her direct participation in the 
economic activity of the immigration countries with a view 
to developing new migratory movements is of particular 
importance. The financial effort to be made by Italy in this 
connection is considerable and may assist in maintaining a 
considerable flow of migration, though the change undergone 
by the international employment market since before the 
1914-18 war makes the success of such measures largely depend- 
ent on extra-economic factors whose tendencies cannot easily 
be foreseen. In this connection it should be pointed out that 
the financial effort Italy can make to assist her own migra- 
tory movements is extremely limited on account of the short- 
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age of capital in Italy. Wider action at the international level 
will therefore be required if this problem is to be solved, since 
the immigration countries are continually placing new re- 
strictions on immigration in the fear that it will cause national 
impoverishment because of insufficient capital. 


Ban on Dismissals 


Among the factors which have had the most marked 
influence on the labour market and on the evolution of the 
economic situation in general, mention should be made of 
the ban on dismissals and the sliding scale of wages. The 
former was originally introduced by orders made in January 
and February 1945 by the Government of Northern Italy ; 
these prohibited dismissals and resignations of workers in 
industry, instituted a special register of “ persons temporarily 
available ” (that is of all workers laid off or working less than 
36 hours a week) and provided that they should receive a 
special allowance. After the liberation the ban on dismissals 
was confirmed by agreements between the employers’ and 
workers’ confederations in May and June 1945. 

Later, in July, the ban was reaffirmed and it was laid 
down that the allowance for workers laid off or working less 
than 48 hours a week should be 75 per cent. of the regular 
wage. A Legislative Decree of 21 August 1945 (No. 525) 
sanctioned the ban on dismissals throughout Northern Italy 
until 30 November 1945; the allowance to laid-off workers 
remained unchanged, one-third being payable by the employers 
and two-thirds by a special fund (the Cassa Integrazione) 
which was part of the unemployment insurance system. The 
ban was subsequently continued until 31 December 1945 and 
(with some relaxations) until 30 September 1946 ; as from the 
latter date it was abolished by law. On 7 August 1947 the 
employers’ and workers’ confederations signed an agreement 
relating to the constitution of works committees, which laid 
down that dismissals in connection with reductions of staff 
should only be made after consulting the works committee ; 
in the event of disagreement there would be discussions 
between the competent organisations. The procedure was to 
be completed within three weeks, after which the under- 
takings could make the dismissals unilaterally. In practice, 
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however, employers have never been free to make dismissals, 
as every dismissal has given rise to widespread union agita- 
tion. This has made it difficult to adapt the dimensions of 
undertakings to economic conditions. 

It may be wondered what effect the ban on dismissals 
really had. At the end of 1946, according to investigations 
by the Central Labour Commission, there were 173,000 
redundant workers ; in October 1948, after an enquiry had 
been carried out by the General Confederation of Industry, 
limited to undertakings with more than 500 workers, it was 
calculated that there were 120,000 supernumerary workers, 
i.e., less than 5 per cent. of the total. 


Sliding Scale of Wages 


The sliding scale of wages was first introduced into the 
Italian economic system in the autumn of 1945. It was decided 
by an agreement between the employers’ and workers’ con- 
federations that the cost-of-living allowance, representing 
the greater part (about two-thirds) of the wage, should auto- 


matically be adjusted to rises in the cost of living every two 
months. 

The sliding scale is also applicable if prices should fall, 
but in this case less rigidly. There is no reduction in wages 
for decreases of up to 8 per cent. in the cost of living ; if the 
cost of living decreases between 8 and 12 per cent. wages are 
reduced by 1.2 per cent. and if it decreases between 12 and 
20 per cent. wages are reduced by 4 per cent. 

The positive results obtained from the use of the sliding 
scale have from the social and political points of view been 
considerable, but from the economic standpoint the scale 
has made action to regulate the national economy even more 
difficult. 


Remuneration Rates 


As a result of the sliding scale of wages and other important 
factors, remuneration rates in Italy have for some years been 
higher than before the war. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that real income in Italy only reached its 1938 
level in 1949, and did not exceed this level until 1950. 
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TABLE XI. LEVEL OF REMUNERATION IN INDUSTRY 
(in lire) 





Index of real 


Average remuneration Cost semnundeation 


of 
living 








Wages 1 | Salaries 2 Wages Salaries 





18.4 909 .08 100 100.0 100.0 
1947 741 25,498 4,575 88.0 62.4 
1948 967 34,667 4,844 108.4 78.7 
1949 982 35,751 4,915 108 .6 80.0 
1950 § 1,013 36,170 4,849 113.2 80.4 


























1 For an 8-hour day. 2 Per month. 3 Provisional figures. 


From 1948 onwards both nominal and real wages remained 
fairly stable. This stabilisation of wages has had favourable 
repercussions on the employment market and on production. 

The total cost of labour has been considerably increased 
by payments towards social security and by payments in 
addition to wages. These payments are particularly heavy 
and are equivalent to about 60 per cent. of the wage. 


TABLE XII. ACTUAL AVERAGE COST OF A WAGE-EARNER 
IN INDUSTRY 


(in lire) 





Item 1947 1948 1950 * 





Average daily wage 741 967 982 1,013 





Yearly wage total 
(288 working days) 212,011 | 278,298 | 282,763 | 289,559 


Sunday and holiday pay 
(64 days a year) 10,153 | 13,497 | 12,777] 14,276 


Vacation pay (12 days) 9,904 | 11,660 | 11,776| 12,096 
Christmas bonus 23,825 | 24,400 | 25,050) 26,125 





Aggregate wages 255,893 | 327,855 | 332,366 | 342,056 
Social security payments ..../| 68,999 | 94,272 | 113,176 | 117,617 
324,892 | 422,127 | 445,542 | 459,673 





























* Provisional figures. 
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Social security payments have thus increased from the 
equivalent of about 27 per cent. in 1947 to 34.5 per cent. in 
1950; this is a considerable increase, which weighs heavily 
on production costs. The cost of a salaried employee has 
increased from about 400,000 lire in 1947 to 579,000 lire in 
1950 ; social security payments were equivalent to 16 per cent. 
of the former figure and 21 per cent. of the latter. 

From 1948 onwards there has been an increase in produc- 
tivity which is certainly proportionate to, and perhaps greater 
than, the increases in wages. There are no exact statistics 
on this point. The Bank of Italy + has calculated that in 1949 
productivity increased by 16 per cent. in relation to the 1947 
level and 7 per cent. in relation to the 1948 level ; these figures, 
although obtained by a very rough calculation, are probably 
reliable. On the other hand, other studies ? show that pro- 
ductivity in Italy is still from 2 to 10 per cent. below the 1938 
level ; this figure is also a likely estimate. 

It can therefore be inferred that, although considerable 
progress has been made, the situation is still not as favourable 
as before the war. 

In short, the employment situation has been one of the 
most vital factors in Italian reconstruction. On the one hand, a 
very high level of unemployment ; on the other hand, limited 
opportunities of employment; and, in addition, high wages 
not matched by very high productivity. The rigidity imparted 
to the labour market by the ban on dismissals and the sliding 
scale of wages has acted on the whole as a brake on the econo- 
mic recovery of the country; it has had an adverse effect 
on the reconversion and redimensioning of undertakings, on 
the productivity of labour, on costs of production and on 
the possibility of increasing employment. 


INVESTMENT IN THE PERIOD OF RECONSTRUCTION 


It is extremely difficult to make a study of the volume 
of post-war investment in Italy because little information is 
available and what there is gives insufficient details. For 





1 Banca D'ITALIA: Relazione per Vanno 1949-31 maggio 1950. 
2 See UNITED Nations, Department of Economic Affairs : Heonomic 
Survey of Europe in 1949 (Geneva, 1950). 
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this reason, the only practical course is to study post-war 
investment against the general background of Italian economic 
policy. As has already been pointed out, the economic 
reconstruction of Italy falls into two clearly distinguishable 
phases : the first (lasting until September 1947) was charac- 
terised by a strong inflationary tendency, and the second 
(which began at that date) by a rigid policy of stabilisation. 
The turning-point coincides with the adoption by the Italian 
Government of a series of financial measures. 


The Phase of Open Inflation 


From the Allied landing onwards a state of open inflation 
arose in Italy as a result of numerous factors. The effort 
of reconstruction involved an increased burden on the national 
budget and caused growing deficits ; in the peculiar condition 
of the post-war market these had an alarming effect on circula- 
tion and also on the national debt. 

During the three financial years 1945/46 to 1947/48, actual 
revenue increased by 683,000 million lire (from 149,000 to 
832,000 million), but outgoings increased by 1,016,000 million 
lire (from 546,000 to 1,562,000 million) so that the deficit 
rose from 397,000 million to 730,000 million. Under the 
pressure of these deficits, circulation increased by 406,000 
million lire or about 150 per cent. between 31 December 1944 
and 31 December 1947. The real value of the money in cir- 
culation was still, however, less than before the war as it had 
increased only 32 times while prices had increased 46 times. 
The national debt was trebled, having risen by 983,000 million 
lire ; and there was now a disproportion between the short- 
term and the long-term debt—by 30 December 1947 the latter 
only represented one-third of the total national debt (1,474,000 
million lire). 

At the same time, the demand for money for private 
investment steadily increased and placed a severe strain on 
the assets of the banks, with the result that the market 
became less able to absorb Government securities. Conse- 
quently, the banks reduced their funds with the Treasury and 
made extensive use of rediscounts from the central bank. 

Between December 1945 and September 1947 bank deposits 
more than doubled, increasing by 540,000 million lire (from 
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406,000 million to 946,000 million) ; during the same period 
the percentage invested increased from 36.4 to 74.7 and the 
banks’ deposits in the Treasury decreased from 128,000 to 
58,000 million. 

As a result of this situation prices increased rapidly, from 
20 times their 1938 level in 1949 to 29 times in 1946 and 
52 times in 1947 (average for the year). 

The rise in prices was most sudden in 1947; between 
January and September of that year wholesale prices increased 
by 70 per cent., reaching 62 times their 1938 level in September. 
The cost of living increased at a similar rate but remained at 
a slightly lower level (46 times the 1938 level in 1947). 

The gravity of the situation was also reflected on the 
stock market ; the Stock Exchange index on the base 1938 = 100 
increased from 1,300 in December 1946 to 2,400 in March 1947. 


Causes of Inflation 


The causes of this extremely disquieting situation are to 
be found in the quantitative disequilibrium of the market 
and in psychological factors. Effective demand for goods 
and services was high as a result of the high public expenditure 
already mentioned and of private reconstruction which also 
contributed to the inflationary process. Under the pressure 
of investors’ requirements, the banks not only employed the 
part of their funds corresponding to the new deposits, which 
were increasing rapidly, but also increased the percentage of 
investment on the deposits and in some cases went beyond 
the safety limit; thus the increase in bank credits was 
the result of a combined increase in deposits and in the per- 
centage of deposits invested. At bottom, therefore, the 
increase in effective demand was due to the increase both in 
circulation and in the velocity of circulation. 

From the point of view of production, the high 1 level of 
both public and private investment should be emphasised, 
though the investments were not all for productive purposes 
as the steady increase in prices also provided an incentive to 
investment in inventories and safe commodities (gold and 
hard currencies). 

It has been calculated that investments in inventories 
amounted in 1947 to 250,000 million lire or about 20 per cent. 
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of gross investment during the year. Some of these invest- 
ments were certainly necessary in view of the low level to 
which stocks had fallen in Italy during the war; others may 
be considered as speculative. 

While investment expenditure was increasing considerably, 
there was an equally marked rise in both private and public 
consumer expenditure. Employment was on the increase, and 
as a result of the sliding scale the purchasing power of wages 
remained steady in spite of inflation. The total of wages was 
therefore greater even in real values. Finally, foreign demand, 
encouraged by the special rates of exchange in force in other 
countries, showed a tendency to increase ; though the increase 
in imports was considerably greater than the increase in 
exports. 

This strong pressure on the demand for goods was not 
accompanied by an equivalent increase in supply. Industrial 
production was hampered by a number of serious bottlenecks 
which slowed down recovery, and agricultural production was 
improving with characteristic slowness. Although imports 
grew considerably, they were still insufficient to meet demand 
on the home market owing to the shortage of goods and 
transport on the world markets and Italy’s lack of foreign 
exchange. 

Thus, demand could not be met by supply since the latter 
was limited by fortuitous difficulties in production. This lack 
of balance was clearly indicated by the great increases in 
prices and nominal wages, which continued to rise even when 
part of the demand was satisfied through a greater increase 
in net imports. 

The situation was aggravated by important psychological 
factors, which led to the buying-up of stocks and were to a 
considerable extent responsible for price increases. 

The situation was a disquieting one, amply justifying 
Government intervention to restrict investment. 

The position as regards supply and the possibility of 
increasing it deserves closer examination. As we have seen, 
supply was limited mainly by the bottlenecks in the flow of 
raw materials to industry owing to the lack of means of 
payment, the difficulty of finding goods on the international 
market and the shortage of transport. These difficulties also 
affected the supply of consumer goods, put to a lesser degree. 
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However, the technical state of the world markets was rapidly 
changing and the shortages of goods were in the process of 
being overcome. By the end of 1947 the coal shortage—the 
most serious bottleneck—had eased considerably (coal imports 
in 1947 amounted to 9.7 million tons, almost double the 
1946 figure) and the shortages of other raw materials and 
consumer goods had practically disappeared ; the situation 
with regard to transport was also improving rapidly. On the 
other hand, as regards the problem of foreign exchange, though 
the European Recovery Program had actually been launched, 
it was not yet in operation.! Italy’s shortage of foreign 
exchange therefore reached its most acute stage in the summer 
and autumn of 1947 owing to the fact that U.N.R.R.A. aid 
was practically exhausted and no other aid had yet been 
allocated. It was not until Interim Aid and, later, the first 
E.R.P. funds became available that Italy’s shortage of foreign 
exchange can be said to have been overcome. 

It now seemed, therefore, that the shortage of raw mate- 
rials which had made itself felt in 1946 and the early months 
of 1947 was already less acute and was nearing its end. An 
indication of the easing of the problem can also be deduced 
from the rise in industrial production, which increased by 
50 per cent. between January and September 1947 (after 
attaining an increase of 66 per cent. between January and July). 

However, the increase in production had not had a stabil- 
ising effect on prices ; this led to the supposition that the 
situation in September 1947 was dominated not so much by 
the inadequacy of supply as by psychological or speculative 
factors on the one hand, or by a temporary time-lag between 
increases in production and real increases in the supply of 
goods on the market on the other. 

There was therefore a need for action to limit demand, 
especially to control speculative demand which, in the form 
of inventory accumulation and foreign currency hoarding, 
might have nullified the effect on supply of the increase in 
production. 

Various kinds of action were possible : measures could be 
taken restricting demand either directly or indirectly. Among 





_} The O.E.E.C. was not established until April 1948, but the conference 
bringing it into existence was held in Paris in the summer of 1947. The 
foundations of E.R.P. aid were laid at that conference. 
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the measures in the first category, rationing and the prohi- 
bition of certain forms of consumption seem as a rule to 
operate effectively only in a plentiful market. In a market 
like that of Italy they are liable to have the opposite effect, 
in the same way as the weapon of forced saving, which is 
difficult to handle and often defeats its own purpose. Among 
the indirect means, the most important and effective—namely 
price increases which reduce real wages and consequently 
consumption—are dependent on the market itself and in Italy 
could only have a limited effect owing to the sliding scale 
of wages. The automatic nature of wage adjustments was 
in fact conducive to rigidity of consumption, and linked prices 
and wages in such a way that any increase in one element 
was immediately reflected in the other. The effect of the 
sliding scale may be measured by the fact that the cost-of- 
living allowance (equal to about two-thirds of the total wage) 
increased from 113 lire a day during the first quarter of 1946 
to 537 lire a day in October-November 1947. 
Consequently, the most suitable way of breaking the vicious 
circle appeared to be some form of limitation on investment 
—particularly on speculative investments whose reduction 
would have little effect on the general trend of production. 


Government Intervention in the Credit Market 


On the assumption (which turned out to be correct) that 
there were large stocks of goods and large amounts of foreign 
currency hoarded within the country or deposited abroad in 
defiance of the exchange regulations, measures to restrict 
credit were put into operation, chiefly for the purpose of slowing 
down the pace of investment. The “ Interministerial Commit- 
tee on Credit and Savings ”, set up in April 1947, decided to 
introduce a new system of compulsory bank reserves. Every 
bank was allowed free disposal of an amount of deposits equal 
to ten times its capital, but must freeze in the Bank of Italy 
@ sum equal to 20 per cent. of the deposits in excess of the 
amount freely disposable or 15 per cent. of the total deposits 
(whichever amount was less). This provision applied to the 
situation of the banks as of 30 September 1947 ; in addition, 
40 per cent. of all deposits received by the banks after that 
date had to be frozen until the frozen reserves became equal 
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to 25 per cent. of the total deposits, after which that propor- 
tion was to be maintained. These measures were intended 
to have a threefold result : to safeguard the liquidity of the 
banks, which under the pressing demand of their customers 
had tended to abandon their margins of safety; to obtain 
financial resources for the Treasury; and to check the rise in 
prices. 

To ensure the effectiveness of these measures, the cost of 
money was increased by raising the official discount rate from 
4 per cent. to 51% per cent. (subsequently reduced to 4% per 
cent. in April 1949 and to 4 per cent. in April 1950) ; a more 
cautious budgetary policy was introduced (the budget deficit, 
which in 1947/48 was 729,000 million lire, was reduced in 
1948/49 to 416,000 million) ; and the double lire rate for 
foreign currencies was abolished and the same rate of exchange 
applied to nearly all transactions with foreign countries. 


Initial Effect of Government Measures 


As the situation of the market in September 1947 could 
not last, the effect of the credit restrictions reinforced the 
tendency of the market to become more settled and was 
particularly marked. 

It should be remembered that the improvement in the 
situation at home and abroad during 1947 had already created 
a technical situation favourable to price reductions; goods 
became available on the international markets and began to 
be imported in greater quantities; and home production 
continued to increase rapidly. It may therefore be said that 
the measures taken with regard to credit anticipated (perhaps 
by a few months only) a stabilisation slump, which would 
have occurred in any case. 

The main elements in the evolution of the market were the 
following : 


(1) Bank deposits, after a pause in October and November, 
began to increase again even more rapidly than during the 
preceding years ; the total increased by 7.2 per cent. during 
the last quarter of 1947 and by 50 per cent. during 1948. 
The proportion of investments to deposits, which had reached 
80 per cent. at the end of September 1947, dropped to 77.3 
per cent. in December and 67.2 per cent. in June 1948, rising 
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again to 74.5 per cent. in December 1948. Nevertheless, 
the increase in deposits offset the decrease in the percentage 
of investment, with the result that investment expressed in 
absolute figures continued to increase (a rise of 3.6 per cent. 
between January and June). During the second half of 1948 
deposits increased even more rapidly, and the increase in 
investment was correspondingly greater. Though the capital 
provided by the banks did not diminish in absolute figures, 
it should be pointed out that as a result of the provisions 
mentioned above they could no longer continue to finance 
the expansion of investment by maintaining or reducing their 
existing safety margins, as they would certainly have done 
if they had been allowed to do so. Some credits which had 
been based on that assumption had to be reduced or recalled 
outright, with the result that the tendency to invest was 
checked. At a later period, the state of the market was 
such that the banks utilised less than they were authorised 
to do by the measures in force. 


(2) Prices fell sharply ; taking September 1947=100 as 
base, the index fell to 89 in December and 83 in June 1948. 


(3) On the Stock Exchange prices fell from 24 times the 
1938 level (reached in May 1947) to 14 times that level in 
December 1948. In view of the high rates of interest prevailing 
in Italy (9 to 10 per cent.) this tendency was directly reflected 
in production costs and made it easier for undertakings to 
raise capital cheaply through the Stock Exchange. It must, 
however, be pointed out that the fall on the Stock Exchange 
had already begun by May 1947. 


(4) With the greater ease in financing the budget deficit 
as a result of the increase in the amounts frozen in the Bank 
of Italy or invested in the national debt, the increase in circula- 
tion was restrained ; while the increase had been 282,000 mil- 
lion lire in 1947, it was only 176,000 million lire in 1948 (but 
it should be mentioned that the increase between September 
1946 and September 1947 was 236,000 million lire (55 per 
cent.) and between September 1947 and September 1948 
195,000 million lire (30 per cent.), which represents a con- 
siderably smaller fall than appears from the annual figures). 


(5) The velocity of circulation was greatly reduced ; 
according to rough calculations it decreased by one-third 
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between 1947 and 1949. This had a profound influence on 
effective demand and thus on prices. 


(6) Industrial production contracted. According to the 
Confindustria index industrial production had reached 88 
(base : 1938=100) during the four months July-October 1947, 
but dropped to 80 during the first half of 1948. According 
to the calculation made by the Central Statistical Institute, 
the industrial production index, taking the figure for the period 
July-October 1947 as 100, dropped to 92 during November 
and December 1947 and increased to 94 during the first half 
of 1948. Allowance must be made, however, for seasonal 
factors, which normally tend to keep indices at a high level 
during the summer months. 


(7) The value of exports increased in 1948 by 60 per cent. 
as compared with 1947, while the level of imports remained 
unchanged ; the need for foreign aid and credits therefore 
decreased and credit balances with foreign countries and gold 
and dollar reserves began to form. The reduction in the trade 
deficit affected the quantity of goods available at home and 
consequently the possibilities of investment. 


(8) Even employment was also affected; no reliable 
detailed data are available but it may be stated, on the basis 
of the figures examined at the beginning of the second part 
of this article, that employment decreased in proportion to the 
fall in production, at least during a certain period. 


The change in the market was thus a fundamental one, 
and was certainly out of all proportion to the nature and 
severity of the measures taken. This fact can be explained 
by the technical state of the market, which was then becom- 
ing more settled (Stock Exchange and black market prices 
had been falling for several months) and by the change in 
the attitude of speculators (psychological factors), which cer- 
tainly heightened the effect of the credit measures. It should 
be pointed out that the price level reached in Italy in Sep- 
tember 1947 was in a sense “pathological ”, that is to say, 
due mainly to speculation, which was of course more easily 
affected by the measures restricting credit. 

The result was a considerable increase in the supply of 
goods (through increased production and through the reap- 
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WHOLESALE PRICES, MONETARY CIRCULATION 
AND CURRENT ACCOUNT DEPOSITS, 1946-50 


(1938 = 100) 
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pearance of stocks on the market) and a fall in demand 
(through the slackening of the velocity of monetary circula- 
tion, the removal of speculative demand, and a “ waiting ” 
attitude on the part of consumers) ; and this change inevitably 
had far-reaching effects on the market. 

The normal relationships between prices, production and 
the amount of money in circulation had been upset by infla- 
tion to such an extent that stabilisation inevitably involved 
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an immediate downward movement in prices and production 
and a rise in the money supply ; these movements took place 
between October 1947 and June 1948. During the second 
half of 1948, the beginnings of a tendency for prices to fall 
on both the home and international markets, the continuance 
of serious distortions in the production system (where the prob- 
lem of reconversion of the engineering industry was still 
unsolved) and in the price system (in particular, rent control 
and the absence of a bold public housing policy) combined 
to check the recovery of production. To these limiting factors 
must be added the shortage of electricity during 1949, which 
was due to a year of exceptional drought. 

In order to mitigate this stabilisation slump, action might 
have been taken to increase the volume of demand to the 
point at which prices would have remained at the level reached 
in September 1947 instead of falling. Such action would have 
enabled a higher level of investment to be maintained and 
would have affected the volume of industrial production, 
which might have shown a tendency in 1947/48 to become 
stable at a level that would have left a smaller proportion 
of the total productive capacity unused. In other words, 
the vicious circle of insufficient investment, decreasing velocity 
of circulation, falling prices and consequent halting of indus- 
trial production might have been broken by a further increase 
in circulation. It should, however, be pointed out that such 
an attempt would have entailed a very great increase in circula- 
tion and might indeed have led to renewed inflationary 
tendencies. 


The Stabilisation Phase 


The movements of the wholesale price index and of the cost- 
of-living index during this period deserve more detailed 
examination in view of their importance in the determination 
(1) of effective demand and (2) of employers’ incentives to 
produce. 

With regard to the first point, it is found that from Sep- 
tember 1947 onwards the cost-of-living index contracted 
as follows: 9 per cent. during the last four months of 1947 
and 0.3 per cent. during the first half of 1948; during the 
second half of 1948 the trend was reversed and there was 
an increase of 3.1 per cent. due to the removal of certain gov- 
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ernment price subsidies ; however, in 1949 there was a further 
slight contraction of 4.6 per cent. The examination of this 
index thus shows that there was a considerable decrease in 
effective demand. 

With regard to the second point, the important fact is 
that the fall in wholesale prices was greater than the fall in 
the cost of living : 13.7 per cent. during the last four months 
of 1947 and 4.6 per cent. during the first half of 1948 ; during 
the second half of 1948 there was an increase of 10.9 per cent. 
as a result of the abolition of the price subsidies, but in 1949 
there was a further drop of 16.8 per cent. 

In this connection the following comments must be made. 
Firstly, the effect of the fall in prices on incentives to produce 
was mitigated (within limits) by the increases in productivity 
and output in general, which were partly due to the reorganisa- 
tion of certain branches of industry ; as a result the fall was 
not fully reflected in profits. Secondly, the fall in prices 
was particularly great in relation to foodstuffs, the prices of 
which had reached famine levels—the price variations in this 
sector during the four periods under consideration were : 
-19.4 per cent., -4.6 per cent., +19 per cent., -16.2 per 
cent. It may be deduced from this that the fall in prices 
had only a limited effect on the profits of industrialists, parti- 
cularly as the greatest reduction occurred in the prices of raw 
materials and so had a direct influence on production costs. 
It should also be pointed out that the movements of foodstuff 
prices had only limited, and often contradictory, effects on 
production. Thirdly, the fall in prices was also partly due to 
exceptional factors which were not of a nature to disturb 





. hy To make this passage clearer, the indices in question are tabulated 
elow : 
INDICES OF COST OF LIVING AND PRICES 





Prices 





Cost 
of living General Raw 
index materials 





September 1947 100.0 100.0 100.0 
January 1948 91.0 86.6 y 81.4 
May 1948 90.7 82.9 75.9 
September 1948 93.5 91.9 92.3 
January 1949 89.2 76.5 82.2 


























@ Also includes a number of foodstuffs. 
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the development of production. Among these factors the 
following deserve particular mention : (1) the gradual elimina- 
tion of the black market (this is important because the Italian 
index of wholesale prices included black market prices, which 
had considerable effect on the index numbers) ; (2) the fall 
in raw material and foodstuff prices on the international mar- 
kets, which affected production costs and subsequently the 
prices of finished goods ; the reduction in prices on the inter- 
national market was particularly noticeable during the second 
half of 1948 and in 1949 ; (3) the currency devaluations which 
took place in many countries during 1947 and 1948, and in 
particular the devaluation of the pound sterling in 1949 which 
caused reductions in both import and export prices; (4) the 
abolition of many wartime administrative organisations for 
distribution and control which had indirectly increased the 
prices of finished goods. 

It should, furthermore, be pointed out that the reduction 
in prices at home was necessary in order to reduce the gap 
between Italian and foreign prices. As a result of the system 
of high tariffs before the war and the long years of war, con- 
siderable differences had arisen between Italian and foreign 


prices (even as regards essential goods) which could not be 
allowed to continue under the new political and economic 
conditions prevailing at home and abroad. 


Arguments in Support of the Government Policy 


On these aspects of Italian reconstruction policy and of 
the investment policy in particular, there have been conflict- 
ing opinions. Fierce controversies have arisen both among 
economists and among politicians. Nevertheless, in order 
that this survey of the investment policy may be complete, 
it seems necessary to outline here the main features of the 
opposing theories. 

The supporters of the Government’s policy have laid 
particular emphasis on certain aspects of the situation which 
have already been described in the foregoing pages. In parti- 
cular, they have invoked the argument derived from theory 
and experience that inflation cannot be overcome without a 
slump—which may appear to be deflationary but is in fact 
only a stabilisation process. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES, COST OF LIVING AND 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, 1946-50 
(1938= 100) 


Wholesale prices Industrial 
and cost of living production 
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Moreover, Government action on the credit market in 
September 1947 had no decisive effect as regards the 1947/48 
slump ; the Italian economy would in any case have then 
entered upon a critical stage, as the situation in the summer 
of 1947 was dominated by speculation, and symptoms of 
sluggishness, pointing towards a reversal of the trend, were 
already appearing in many sectors. In order to keep the 
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slump within bounds, a serious effort was made after 1947 
to maintain demand, mainly by exercising action upon invest- 
ments. If wider action had been attempted by increasing 
circulation, this would have swelled the money supply to such 
an extent that inflation would probably have broken out 
afresh, in view of the extreme sensitivity (including psycho- 
logical sensitivity) of the Italian market and the great diffi- 
culty of applying effective controls. Moreover, any increase 
in effective demand over the 1947/48 level would inevitably 
have caused fresh inflation since the productive apparatus 
could not increase its production owing to continuing bottle- 
necks. 

It is not true to say that the national economy was sta- 
bilised at a level of production which left a large fraction of 
productive capacity unused; the low index of industrial 
production was due on the one hand to serious bottlenecks 
(above all, to the shortage of electricity) and on the other 
hand to the high cost of production in certain undertakings, 
which could not produce at a profit without first of all under- 
going reconversion and reorganisation. The level of pro- 
duction in 1947/48 was therefore as high—or almost as high— 
as it could be with the raw materials available and with the 
general situation of industry as it then was. 

One should therefore speak, not of a slump or deflation, 
but of a restoration of the normal market after a long period 
of inflation. After 1947 effective demand was maintained at 
a level which made it possible for production to be carried 
on in all sound forms of activity, and for other activities based 
on real economic incentives to produce to be developed. 

The fall in prices was not in reality of such a nature as 
to slow down production. On the contrary, it led to a 
reorganisation of the market which was absolutely essential ; 
during the inflationary period dangerous speculative situations 
had arisen and productive enterprises had been undertaken 
which needed to be eliminated since they had no sound eco- 
nomic foundation. 

One question, which has already been mentioned but is 
so important as to deserve further investigation, is the question 
of controls. As is well known, there are no very rigid economic 
controls in Italy and those which have been introduced have 
not been as a rule very effective ; for this reason, economic 
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policy must be more cautious in Italy than in other countries 
where controls already exist or can easily be imposed. The 
need for caution is all the greater in a country which has 
recently suffered from the experience of inflation and where 
the psychological repercussions of certain situations may be 
very great. 

The above remarks suggest that it would have been difficult, 
if not impossible, to follow any other policy than the policy 
of drastic stabilisation actually adopted in Italy and that, in 
addition to the quantitative problem of effective demand, 
Italy was also faced with qualitative problems (i.e., problems 
of wage structure, labour mobility, price relationships, organi- 
sation of production and the availability of complementary 
resources). The possibility of making full use of productive 
capacity depended on the solution of all these problems, and 
a policy of sustaining demand could not solve them. Con- 
sequently, any criticism that is made should be directed, not 
at the general monetary policy, but rather at the specific 
policies in individual fields, the energy or lack of energy with 
which they were put into effect, and the relative importance 
attached to the short-term or long-term requirements of 
production or distribution. 

Before turning to the specific action taken by the State 
in the field of investment, it may be worth mentioning a 
general criticism on the subject of the accumulation of reserves 
and foreign credits. According to the critics, such accumu- 
lation was evidence of under-utilisation of the resources avail- 
able in a sector in which the greatest hindrances to the 
economic advance of Italy have always lain. In answer to 
this criticism, it was pointed out that this accumulation was 
due to a vast repatriation of capital which, far from being 
harmful to the Italian economy, was of considerable benefit 
to it. This phenomenon was a consequence of the stabilisation 
policy and would not have occurred under an inflation policy, 
which would on the contrary have provoked a further flight 
of capital. Moreover, this accumulation—which was in any 
case limited—was absolutely necessary, since Italy’s position 
in this respect at the end of the war was very serious and there 
was no certainty of receiving foreign aid (including E.R.P. 
aid), which was allocated on a year-to-year basis. In such a 
situation, the cessation of aid or the allocation of insufficient 
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aid might have been disastrous for the Italian economy. The 
advantage of having a certain amount of foreign exchange 
readily available could be seen if one considered the present 
situation as regards supplies. Finally, it was pointed out 
that this accumulation was the result of a policy of encouraging 
exports by undertakings producing goods not required for 
the home market. 

In a more direct approach to the controversial problems 
of investment, it has been argued that, while Italian economic 
policy has on the whole been wise, it would not be true to say 
that the resources necessary for productive investment were 
unavailable on the market. 

It is known from official statistics that the movement of 
gross investment was as follows (in thousand millions of lire) : 


: Percentage of gross 
veur Gross investment national income 


1938 29.94 20.0 
1947 1,096.00 17.7 
1948 1,399.00 19.5 
1949 1,463.00 19.6 
1950 + 1,600.00 20.0 


1 Provisional figures. 


This volume of investment is certainly very high, both as 
an absolute sum and as a percentage of national income ; 
moreover, it has continued to increase and no trace of slacken- 
ing during the period of financial stability can be detected. 

These results were made possible by an official policy 
aimed at stimulating investment. Investment by the Govern- 
ment or encouraged by the Government (by granting subsidies 
or premiums and by leading the way for private investment) 
amounted to 537,000 million lire during the financial year 
1948/49, of which 443,000 million was direct investment and 
94,000 million was investment encouraged by the State. 

In view of the serious situation in the engineering industry, 
an Engineering Industry Fund (F.I.M.) was established in 
1947 with an initial capital of 8,000 million lire furnished 
by the State, and provision was made for twenty annual pay- 
ments of 2,500 million lire starting with the year 1947/48. 
The purpose of this Fund was to facilitate the reorganisation 
and reconversion of a considerable part of the engineering 
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industry. By the end of 1949 the total grants made amounted 
to over 50,000 million lire. The Fund was recently wound 
up without really having been able to achieve the main pur- 
pose for which it was set up. 

The Industrial Reconstruction Institute Endowment Fund 
was increased from 2,000 million to 120,000 million lire in 
several instalments, so that it might be in a position to bring 
about a large-scale reorganisation of industry. This has to a 
great extent been carried out. As regards shipbuilding, a 
fund of 100,000 million lire was allocated to encourage the 
construction of ships in Italy ; this provided on the average 
30 per cent. of the cost. 

The State also took various forms of action to assist other 
sectors, particularly the building industry ; under the Fanfani, 
Tupini and Aldisio plans (named after the Ministers who 
initiated them) large sums have been allocated to encourage 
the building of cheap houses. A special fund for Southern 
Italy (Cassa del Mezzogiorno) was established with an annual 
grant of 100,000 million lire for ten years, and similar action was 
taken with regard to the depressed areas in Central Northern 
Italy by making a grant of 200,000 million lire for ten years. 

Considerable encouragement to invest was also given by 
the granting of credit facilities for the purchase of machinery 
in Italy and from foreign countries. The State allowed part 
of the E.R.P. funds and part of a loan from the Export- 
Import Bank to be used to finance imports of American 
machinery into Italy on favourable terms. The sums allocated 
for this purpose in respect of goods already imported or being 
imported amount to $328 million, divided as follows: $34 mil- 
lion from the Export-Import Bank loan, $74 million from 
the E.R.P. “loans ” quota, and $220 million of credits from 
the lire fund and other sources. In addition permission has 
been given to import machinery from the dollar area to the 
value of $66 million against payment in cash. Similar facilities 
have been given in relation to Italy’s sterling credits up to 
a value of £50 million (so far grants amount to about £20 
million and applications for £30 million have been appro- 
ved); and a total of 30,000 millon lire is now being 
allocated for the purchase of machinery at home and abroad. 
Considerable customs concessions have also been made in 
respect of such imports. 
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Arguments of the Critics 


On the other hand, authoritative circles, whose opinions 
have sometimes been supported even by the E.C.A. authorities 
in Rome, have alleged that Italian investment policy lacked 
“ aggressiveness ”. 

According to this view, a more active policy should have 
been pursued to increase the volume of effective demand. 
There was perhaps no country where the principles of the 
Keynesian theory could more appropriately be applied than 
in Italy ; here were large unused productive capacities and a 
high level of unemployment. The level of production depended 
on the level of effective demand, which should have been 
increased by greater encouragement of investment. 

A more “ aggressive ” investment policy would, moreover, 
have entitled the Italian Government to receive more E.R.P. 
aid, since this was allocated during the first two years on the 
basis of “ aid according to needs ”, the latter being determined 
by the size of the balance-of-payments deficit. The movement 
of prices, in conjunction with other factors, also had an effect 
on Italy’s balance of trade and caused a considerable increase 
in exports while bringing imports to a standstill. A greater 
volume of investment would have meant that greater quan- 
tities of capital goods could have been purchased in the dollar 
area, which was in a position to export large quantities of 
machinery. A revival of imports would also have had repercus- 
sions on Italy’s export trade, which was hampered by her 
creditor position, and would thus have contributed to a 
general revival of the market. 

A policy of stimulating investment could have checked 
the fall in prices which was the main obstacle to an expansion 
of production. The notions of “reconstruction ” and “ fall 
in prices ” are, generally speaking, contradictory ; it is pointed 
out that in no other country receiving E.R.P. aid—except 
Belgium, which had special problems—did prices fall during 
the reconstruction period. (It may be mentioned at this point, 
for purposes of comparison only, that the price index in France 
rose from 939 in 1947 to 1,712 in 1948 and to 1,917 in 1949; 
in England, the corresponding figures were 176, 202 and 212, 
and in Germany the index rose from 158 in 1948 to 192 in 1949.) 
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The increase in gold reserves and credits on foreign coun- 
tries would thus have been arrested ; there would have been 
a resultant increase in the volume of goods available on the 
home market and this, in turn, would have made a greater 
volume of investment possible. This result should however have 
been achieved, not by putting a brake on exports, but by 
measures to stimulate the home market and to increase the 
demand for imported goods. 

It was moreover extremely risky to follow a policy of 
drastic financial stabilisation at a time when open or con- 
cealed inflation was rampant in all the larger countries with 
which Italy had important commercial relations. The result 
of this situation was the same as if Italy had adopted a defla- 
tionary policy ; her financial position in relation to foreign 
countries improved to such an extent that she was for a time 
the creditor of every country in the world except the United 
States—a situation which was not in keeping with her vast 
and pressing reconstruction needs. 

The fact that public expenditure decreased from 1,562,000 
million lire in 1947/48 to 1,523,000 million lire in 1948/49, 
although expenditure on staff rose in the interval, is also 
cited in support of the view that the investment policy lacked 
“aggressiveness ”. In reality, however, the fall in prices 
during that period means that the real value of public expen- 
diture increased. 

The conclusion reached from the foregoing argument is 
that the volume of investment in Italy was kept below the 
level appropriate for a country recovering from a war which 
had practically paralysed its entire economy. In addition, 
the manner in which the investment policy was carried out is 
also considered open to criticism. On this point, the com- 
ments made concerning the policy of stimulating investment 
by State aid deserve mention. 

It is argued that, if it is to be an effective stimulus to invest- 
ment, the State contribution must be very large (in the 
absolute, not as a percentage), otherwise it may produce a 
contrary effect to that intended. When the State legally 
undertakes to contribute towards private investment in 
certain fields (such as reclamation), the investment is dependent 
on the granting of the aid and its size is therefore governed 
by the amount of the aid, since few, if any, private persons 
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would undertake investment of that kind if it were not for 
the State’s contribution ; the result of the undertaking by 
the State is to make the private investor adopt an attitude 
of waiting. If the sums assigned to State aid are insufficient 
to meet the demand (as is usually the case in Italy), invest- 
ment is slowed down and the effect is exactly the opposite 
to that desired. In order that the State may be able to con- 
tribute effectively, it is clear that the granting of aid must be 
highly concentrated and limited to a small number of sectors. 
As regards the lire fund, it is alleged that the accu- 
mulation and employment of counterpart funds has not 
been adequately encouraged by large-scale financing of 
importers of E.R.P. goods who help to maintain it; and 
it is considered that the available funds have not been employed 
as rapidly as the state of national production demanded. 
The problem of investment naturally has certain social 
aspects, which are of outstanding importance. It is argued 
in this connection that the continued existence of a high 
level of unemployment should have spurred on the Italian 
Government to take all possible steps to make fuller use of 
the labour force, particularly as this was the only way of 
solving the serious manpower problems which arose in every 
undertaking after the war and were responsible for the rigidity 
of the labour market already described, and for the strained 
character of the relations between workers and employers. 
In conclusion, the critics of the Italian investment policy 
base their argument on the assumption that the circumstances 
necessary to ensure the success of a direct move to increase 
effective demand—and consequently the level of production 
and of employment—were present in the Italian post-war 
market. In every branch of production except agriculture 
there was a large unused capacity of production, plenty of 
manpower was available, and adequate international aid and 
loans were obtainable. These facts should have stimulated the 
Government to adopt the “aggressive ” investment policy 
required by the economic and social condition of the country. 


Economie Recovery in 1950 


The Italian experiment is too recent for a final judgment 
to be given on economic policy during the reconstruction 
period. The economic policy of the country during the 
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post-war years was not merely dictated by the situation of 
the moment, but also—and mainly—by the desire to lay 
the foundation for a sound future development of the country’s 
productive equipment. It will therefore only be possible to 
give an objective judgment on this policy when the cycle is 
complete. In this connection, the revival of production which 
began in 1949 and became more marked in 1950 deserves 
special attention. 

It is clear that for various reasons Italy’s economic policy 
had to be somewhat cautious; but once that principle is 
accepted it is difficult to say whether caution was pushed 
too far or not far enough, for this in a sense involves entering 
the field of subjective judgments. 

Moreover, it should be remembered that no valid appraisal 
of the method used in approaching the problem of economic 
reconstruction can be made unless certain aspects of the 
political and social situation (such as strikes) and certain 
reactions of the population towards economic controls and the 
monetary situation are taken into account. The importance of 
these factors must be estimated by the statesman rather 
than by the economist. 

Finally, some reference should be made here to the changed 
aspect of the Italian economy in 1950 as compared with 
the preceding years. In 1950 progress was made in every 
branch of the economy, along bolder lines than hitherto. 
This may be explained by the fact that the process of rehab- 
ilitation to which the Italian economy was subjected from 
1947 onwards had been completed, that once financial sta- 
bility had been achieved it became possible to proceed with 
more enterprising plans, and that some of the steps taken 
during the preceding years (such as the housing plans) were 
beginning to bear fruit. 

During the first half of 1950, remarkable economic pro- 
gress had already been made in Italy; the international 
events in June of last year gave a fresh impulse to the general 
improvement of the situation. 

Industrial production is increasing more rapidly under 
the influence of increased public and private demand on the 
home market and of increased demand for exports abroad, and as 
a result of the psychological effect of the great increase in 
world prices for raw materials. 
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The employment situation is improving considerably ; 
the number of registered unemployed has decreased by 14 per 
cent. in relation to 1948 and by 6 per cent. in relation to 1949. 

Everything suggests that if no new factors—such as a 
shortage of raw materials—intervene, the Italian economy 
will be able to make further real and lasting progress. More- 
over, even if economic conditions change, Italy can look 
towards the future with some confidence, thanks to the 
“reconstruction ” carried out in the financial field. Today, 
when all the economies of the Western countries are again 
faced with the serious balance-of-payments problems which 
had seemed to be diminishing, Italy has sizeable gold and equi- 
valent reserves at her disposal, and has the advantage of a 
sound internal financial situation with a light national debt 
weighing on the State budget. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


This brief survey has brought out the undeniable fact that 
Italy has successfully carried through a great effort of recon- 
struction despite considerable difficulties. The heavy damage 
caused by the war has been to a great extent repaired ; indus- 
trial production is today well above its pre-war level; agri- 
cultural production is nearing that level; the adverse balance 
of foreign trade gives no cause for serious alarm ; the tradi- 
tional invisible receipts are again beginning to produce a 
considerable yield ; the soundness of the financial situation 
is revealed by the relatively small size of the internal public 
debt and the existence of considerable gold and dollar reserves 
and foreign credits; the situation with regard to costs 
is improving ; in short, as regards her financial position both 
at home and abroad, Italy has the advantage of a light 
burden of indebtedness. The internal public debt was almost 
wiped out by inflation and it is only being reconstituted at 
a comparatively slow rate ; the pre-war debt towards foreign 
countries has been to a great extent settled on favourable 
terms by the acceptance of new debts, and is smaller than 
the foreign debt in almost every other European country. 
Moreover, since the present level of production was reached 
in a situation of absolute financial stability, under a system 
of moderate tariffs (offset of course by quotas and world 
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shortages) and without the stimulus of large government 
orders (it should be remembered that before the war Italian 
industry was producing for rearmament and the colonial 
markets), it may be concluded that the productive apparatus 
is not yet properly adjusted and is therefore capable of mak- 
ing considerable further progress. 

When one remembers the economic situation of Italy at 
the end of the war, one is driven to the conclusion that the 
progress achieved has been greater than during any other 
period in Italian economic history. 

On the other hand, the great achievements and bright 
prospects must not be allowed to conceal the serious and 
complex problems which Italy still has to face. The problem 
of unemployment should be mentioned first ; I have described 
the magnitude of this problem and defined it as a structural 
problem of the Italian economy due to the disequilibrium 
between the possibilities of saving and the growth of the 
labour force. In other words, the difficulty of capital accumu- 
lation is at the root of all the economic problems of Italy. 

Another unfavourable aspect is the low level of producti- 
vity, which is influenced by various factors, many of them 
technical. But the rigidity of the employment market and 
the relatively low level of wages also help to make the problem 
a particularly serious one. This factor, in conjunction with 
others (of which the high cost of money is certainly the most 
important), limits the incentive to introduce more modern 
machinery, which would in almost every case involve the 
dismissal of workers. 

As regards equipment, a long period of high tariffs and 
then the war have “aged” Italian industry, which is in 
great need of modernisation. Nevertheless, considerable pro- 
gress has been made in this field, particularly by providing in- 
dustry with the numerous credit facilities forinvestment referred 
to above. The problem of increasing productivity is also being 
attacked by extending the scope and thoroughness of voca- 
tional training and by improved management methods. 

The problem of taxation is still under consideration, both 
from the economic and social points of view. In the 1949/50 
budget 70 per cent. of the yield was from indirect taxes, 
which increase production costs and are also a source of 
injustice as they are insufficiently progressive. The tax 
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reform now being prepared is intended to solve this problem. 

Of the unfavourable aspects of the Italian economy, the 
problem of the South which was briefly described in the first 
part of this article must not be forgotten ; practically nothing 
has been done for this unfortunate region since the war. The 
Fund for Southern Italy is intended to deal with the root 
of the problem. The outlook is promising from every point 
of view but one may be inclined to ask whether Italy, which 
was formerly able to devote vast sums to the development 
of unproductive overseas territories, is not being too ungenerous 
towards the South. The expenditure envisaged by the Fund, 
including the ordinary expenses on regular administrative staff, 
is 100,000 million lire a year for ten years. 

These unfavourable aspects of the Italian economy are 
mainly structural in character and reflect the state of economic 
depression due to the lack of balance between capital and 
labour, referred to in the first part of this article. Some of 
these problems have already been faced ; the present revival 
of production will enable others to be dealt with. 

It would be a mistake to think that Italy’s problems can 
be solved within the space of a few years; they will require 
a decade or more of unceasing and arduous work and consi- 
derable sacrifices by the whole nation. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


First Session of I.L.O. Committee 
of Experts on Indigenous Labour 


Though the International Labour Organisation has devoted con- 
siderable attention to the needs of indigenous workers in general since 
1926, it was not until the Philadelphia Conference in 1944 that a distine- 
tion was made between indigenous workers in dependent or non-metro- 
politan territories and workers from the indigenous or aboriginal 
populations of independent countries. This led to the setting-up of a 
Committee of Experts on Social Policy in Non-Metropolitain Territories 
in 1945. The special problems of workers in the second category are 
now studied by a Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour, set up 
by the Governing Body of the International Labour Office in 1946 and 
consisting of a tripartite delegation from the Governing Body and of 
experts from Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Ecuador, Guatemala, India, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Peru, the Philippines and the United States. 

This last-named Committee held its first session in Bolivia in 1951. 
The Fourth Conference of American States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation in 1949 had already adopted a programme of 
activities in relation to the Indian populations of Latin America’; 
a number of points in this programme were taken as the basis for the 
work of the Committee at its first session but they were also discussed 
in relation to aboriginal labour problems in other independent countries 
of the world. A report of the proceedings of the Committee is given below. 


OPENING OF PROCEEDINGS 


The first session of the Committee of Experts on Indigenous © 
Labour held in La Paz was formally opened in the Auditorium of 
San Andrés University at 6.30 p.m. on 15 January 1951. The 
meeting was attended by the Bolivian national authorities, headed 





1 See Record of Proceedings of this Conference (I.L.0., Geneva, 1951). 
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by the President of the Republic, diplomatic representatives accre- 
dited to the Bolivian Government, local authorities and a large 
public. 

At the opening meeting Dr. Luis Alvarado, Assistant Director- 
General of the International Labour Office and Secretary-General 
of the Committee, described the work that had already been done 
and defined the attitude of the International Labour Organisation 
to the problem of the indigenous or aboriginal populations. This, 
he said, should not be regarded as a problem peculiar to certain 
ethnic or biological groups ; it concerned sections of the population 
who for historical reasons have not yet been fully integrated into 
the social and economic life of the national community. As regards 
indigenous labour, the main effort in dealing with the problem should 
be directed towards effective application of the general legislation 
of each country, adapting it administratively to the particular 
economic and social conditions under which these workers live. 

The Bolivian Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, Mr. Roberto 
Pérez Patén, said that if the indigenous labour question is to be 
properly understood it must be treated as one of the major social 
problems, rejecting the idea of racial inferiority which is in reality 
only invoked to justify differences of an economic nature. The 
achievement of independence by the Latin-American republics did 
not affect the oppressed classes since it merely emancipated the 
feudal class; and this historical fact explains the survival of the 
social and economic divisions that lie at the root of the problem of 
the indigenous populations. 

The agenda of the Committee was as follows : (1) the development 
of vocational training programmes ; (2) recruitment of indigenous 
agricultural labourers and mineworkers ; (3) the extension of social 
insurance and other forms of social assistance; (4) the protection of 
indigenous home crafts; and (5) safety in industry, particularly 
in mines. 

The Committee elected the following officers: Honorary Chair- 
man: Mr. Roberto Pérez Patén, Bolivian Minister of Labour and 
Social Welfare ; Chairman: Dr. Antonio Goubaud Carrera (Guate- 
mala) ; Vice-Chairmen: Shri Narayanji (India) and Dr. José 
Antonio Encinas (Peru). 


DISCUSSION OF THE GENERAL REPORT 


The Committee considered that the General Report submitted 
by the Office gave an accurate account of the problems of the 
indigenous populations in independent countries. It decided to 
request the International Labour Office to complete all the basic 
studies prepared for the first session of the Committee and to 
distribute them to the various national libraries, universities, 
institutes for indigenous affairs and other appropriate institutions. 
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As a basis for discussion, the Committee adopted the principle 
that the general legislation of each country should be made to apply 
to the indigenous groups by adapting its provisions, administration 
and regulations to the special conditions in which these groups live. 
The Committee tried to determine (1) the factors which prevent 
the indigenous populations from enjoying the advantages of the 
national legislation ; (2) the best and most practicable means of 
applying this legislation in full to the indigenous groups; and (3) 
in the case of indigenous groups subject to special legal rules, 
the factors which have prevented or retarded their incorporation 
into the general legal, social and economic system of the nation. 

Among the factors regarded as obstacles to full enjoyment by 
the aboriginal of the rights and privileges accorded by the law of 
the country, some were “ external” in character and due mainly 
to the economic inferiority of the indigenous population as compared 
with other groups of the community and to certain prejudices which 
help to maintain the barrier between them. These external factors 
seemed to be absent in the case of certain indigenous groups in some 
countries but, even so, it could not be said that these groups had 
been fully incorporated into the national communities. 

It was considered that the main “internal” factor was the 
position of inferiority resulting from inadequate education, often 
accompanied by ignorance of the official spoken and written language. 
Moreover, there were certain reactions in group psychology which 
might cause the indigenous communities to resist assimilation, and 
this resistance was all the greater if the pressure towards cultural 
assimilation came solely from outside. The process by which an 
indigenous community comes to accept the dominant values of a 
national community usually followed the movement of a pendulum ; 
at times the swing very nearly achieves the desired integration ; at 
others, the very effort to speed up integration produces internal 
resistance resulting in a movement in the opposite direction. Thus, 
it seemed safe to say that the most marked progress is achieved 
when the aboriginals regard themselves as participants and initiators 
in the progressive movement. 

On the question of methods to enable indigenous groups to have 
full exercise of their legal rights, the role to be played by fundamental 
education was emphasised. Since it was the lack of education which 
had prevented the aboriginals from obtaining recognition of their 
rights, it was considered that a rise in their cultural level would 
automatically enable them to insist on their rights under the law. 
It was pointed out, however, that school education will not bring 
about the required rise in the cultural level of the community if it 
is not accompanied by parallel influences in the home and in other 
spheres of group life; the efforts of the teacher may be without 
result when these influences are lacking. 

On the other hand, the Committee recognised that the develop- 
ment of education, no matter how efficient, would not materially 
affect the problem, so long as the situation of economic and social 
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inferiority in which the indigenous peoples normally live continues 
to exist. In this connection, the importance of vocational training 
was emphasised, though it was pointed out that the indigenous 
peoples must at the same time be given full access to economic 
resources and opportunities and to the necessary tools for their work. 
The granting of political equality was mentioned specifically as 
another factor which should help to remove the obstacles to assimi- 
lation. 

Among the more important practical means of overcoming the 
obstacles, special emphasis was laid on the establishment of councils 
of aboriginals to discuss the best means of achieving progress. This 
should tend to awaken social consciousness and initiative, and would 
be an invaluable aid in collaboration between Governments and 
people. 

The desirability of making the laws more accessible to the indi- 
genous groups, by translating them into the vernacular and by 
disseminating them in print, on gramophone records or by radio, 
was also emphasised. In this respect, the difficulties that arise 
from the multiplicity of indigenous languages and dialects in some 
countries were pointed out, as well as the lack of an alphabet for 
certain indigenous languages. Examples were given of how the first 
difficulty had been overcome in certain countries by means of a 
lingua franca, and the second by creating phonetic alphabets. The 
various suggestions made during the discussion led to the drafting 
of a resolution which the Committee considered at a later stage. 

When discussing how the indigenous peoples could be enabled 
to have full enjoyment of the rights and privileges laid down by 
law, reference was made to the relationship between this problem 
and allied problems. It should not, for example, be forgotten in 
the search for economic and social solutions that one was dealing 
with human beings and that the task of directing them towards a 
given goal, and of awakening their desire to reach that goal, was as 
important as that of providing a legal framework for its achievement. 
Even though matters of social psychology were not within the 
direct competence of the I.L.O., they could certainly not be ignored 
without risking failure. The ethical aspect of the social changes 
involved in the assimilation of the social and cultural values of a 
nation by indigenous groups was also discussed. It was pointed out 
that the ecological balance of isolated indigenous communities was 
often disturbed, to the detriment of its members, by the process of 
acculturation. It was also pointed out, however, that, even if the 
primitive manner of life seems attractive, the scientist must 
accept the fact that social change is inevitable as a result of the 
general economic and social development of the community; but 
an attempt should be made to channel the change by fixing 
standards that will prevent the indigenous groups from being 
overwhelmed by it. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMMES 
FOR INDIGENOUS WORKERS 


The Committee took the points listed in a report prepared by 
the Office as the basis of its discussion on vocational training for 
indigenous workers. 

At the outset, the scientific basis for the discussion was laid 
down in the following preliminary statement adopted by the Com- 
mittee : 


It is a not uncommon belief that indigenous peoples, by reason of bio- 
logical handicaps or cultural barriers, are unable to profit by vocational 
training schemes. It should be reiterated that both the experience of experts 
and the results of scientific investigation indicate that, as a rule, the abori- 
ginal is psychologically capable of learning all types of vocational skills 
and can profit by vocational training where his interest is aroused in learning 
the new skills and the teaching is adapted to his cultural background and 
existing knowledge and skills. 


General agreement was reached on the principle that each Gov- 
ernment should make itself responsible for ensuring that the national 
vocational training programme provides the aboriginals with proper 
opportunity to develop fully their occupational abilities, so as to 
improve their conditions of life, to obtain the greatest benefit to 


the national economy and to assist in their assimilation into the 
cultural life of the nation. It was also decided to recommend that 
the authority or authorities charged with organising vocational 
training programmes should ensure that the training facilities can 
really be used by the indigenous populations in an effective manner 
and are appropriate to the circumstances and needs of these popu- 
lations. 

As regards assessment of vocational training needs among the 
indigenous populations, the Committee considered that the occupa- 
tions or subsistence activities of each indigenous group should be 
regarded in relation to the general economic life of the country, and 
that prospects of raising the standard of life of the group by develop- 
ing its present and potential activities should be examined, having 
due regard to its demographic situation, its resources and other 
relevant factors. In the light of this analysis, provision should be 
made for vocational training facilities to improve the skill of the 
indigenous workers, both in their traditional activities and in all 
occupations which would contribute to the welfare of the commu- 
nity ; in other cases, an attempt should be made to change the direc- 
tion of the traditional activities of the group or of individuals by 
vocational training. An effort should also be made to determine 
the different vocational training needs of the various types of indi- 
genous populations, e.g., tribes which are still semi-nomadic, settled 
rural populations working on their own account or as share-croppers 
or labourers, and indigenous workers in mining and industry. 
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Stress was also laid on the desirability of giving due attention 
to the needs of women as regards vocational training and general 
education when arranging education programmes for indigenous 
populations, and of taking the necessary steps to encourage women 
to increase their occupational skills. 

As regards the provision of suitable training institutions, the 
Committee believed that the following points should be considered 
in relation to each indigenous group: (1) whether the group is 
capable of using the ordinary institutions in existence for the type 
of activity which its members will have to carry on in the commu- 
nity (agriculture, handicrafts or industrial occupations) ; (2) whether 
institutions of the regular type should be established for the indi- 
genous peoples in the areas where they live, or whether (as an 
interim measure) institutions should be established with special 
curricula and methods adapted to the particular needs and linguistic 
and cultural attainments of these peoples ; (3) whether certain forms 
of specially financed assistance in the field of education would enable 
the indigenous populations to profit from the regular training 
facilities. 

Concerning programmes and methods of vocational training, 
the Committee considered that the Governments concerned should 
co-operate with the I.L.O. so that, in close consultation and co- 
ordination with the United Nations and the specialised agencies, 
local investigations might be undertaken among the indigenous 
populations in different stages of development to ascertain what 
teaching programmes and methods are used in the special centres 
for aboriginals and how successful they are, with special reference 
to the effectiveness (a) of monolingual teaching in the local lan- 
guage and training for bilingualism ; and (b) of the teaching methods 
used. The Committee pointed out that an important aim of the 
investigation would be to determine how far the results of the various 
training methods are influenced by particular cultural factors in 
the groups undergoing training. 

The Committee considered the question of extension services 
and emphasised the need to establish these services in all areas 
inhabited by indigenous populations, so that oral advice can be given 
with a view to improving the techniques employed in agriculture 
and handicrafts and to inculeating good habits of living. 

The Committee then considered the training of teaching staff. 
Experts emphasised the need to ensure that the teaching staff in 
training centres and the consultants in the extension services receive 
really adequate training. They considered that the teaching staff 
and consultants (whether recruited from the indigenous commu- 
nities or from other areas) should receive training in anthropological 
and sociological techniques so as to have a better understanding of 
cultural influences, which would enable them to carry out the voca- 
tional training programmes with the best chances of success. They 
recommended that methods of recruitment and staff training should 
be studied in order to find out which methods give the best results, 
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and that means should be found to enable teachers to exchange 
experiences both in the national and international spheres. Atten- 
tion was also drawn to the need for a study of the possibilities of 
employing aboriginals as instructors. 

As regards economic and social assistance measures, the Com- 
mittee emphasised the need to co-ordinate the arrangements for 
the vocational training of aboriginals with measures of economic 
and social assistance of various types enabling independent workers 
to acquire the necessary materials and equipment for the trade 
learnt, and with arrangements to ensure that wage-earners find 
employment according to their qualifications. When it was sug- 
gested that the United Nations might lend its assistance in this 
field, the U.N. representative stated that the indigenous popula- 
tions problem would undoubtedly receive priority in the technical 
assistance programme of the United Nations, but that such assi- 
stance would necessarily be subject to the financial limitations of 
that programme. 

The Committee recommended a study of possible methods by 
which the International Labour Organisation, in close consultation 
and co-ordination with the United Nations and the specialised agen- 
cies, could render international collaboration more effective as regards 
the improvement of methods of vocational training among indi- 
genous populations. 


SocrtAL SECURITY FOR INDIGENOUS WORKERS 


After a short initial discussion the Committee decided that, in 
view of the circumstances in which the majority of indigenous 
peoples at present live, there were greater practical possibilities 
in the field of social assistance than in the field of social insurance. 

The discussion on social security was based on the points listed 
in a report submitted by the Office. 

The special problems connected with the living and working 
conditions of the indigenous populations (nutrition, elementary 
hygiene, welfare of mothers and children, infectious and contagious 
diseases, and medical care) were first considered. Problems of 
nutrition were discussed at length and it was stated that in many 
countries there appeared to be a marked deficiency in the diet of large 
sections of the aboriginal population. It was pointed out that it would 
be dangerous to adopt definite conclusions without previous study 
and that to intervene without proper knowledge might upset an 
existing natural equilibrium between the diet of the indigenous 
communities and their natural resources. It was felt that, where 
the diet deficiencies were purely of an economic origin, increased 
production and more efficient administration should help to bring 
the diet of the under-privileged classes up to the level of the diet 
of the more favoured sections of the community. 
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The Committee considered that it was urgently necessary for 
the Office to recommend action by Governments in connection 
with the various problems mentioned above. 

Methods of statistical and social investigation into living and 
working conditions were discussed. The Committee agreed that 
uniform methods should be used so as to make it possible to draw 
comparisons between one country and another. It was agreed that 
the training of investigators should conform to acceptable standards 
ensuring uniformity and should include a suitable course of cultural 
anthropology in addition to purely technical studies, since this 
knowledge was essential when working among aboriginals. 

The Committee considered that one of the forms of social work 
which should be urged upon Governments was a development of 
social medicine by establishing nursing schools for aboriginals, medical 
units in indigenous communities, and mobile units for diagnosis and 
treatment and for spreading health education among indigenous popu- 
lations. The level of training required of medical personnel working 
in indigenous communities was discussed and it was felt that, though 
these groups were entitled to medical care of the same standard as 
that provided for other social groups, it must nevertheless be accepted 
that circumstances would prevent achievement of this ideal for the 
time being; it was therefore necessary to lay down a minimum standard 
of training for the personnel in the medical services for these groups. 
It was also pointed out that persons with special influence and standing 
in the communities could be usefully employed, even if they had not 
reached the minimum level of efficiency, to assist in spreading 
knowledge of hygiene rules and standards. Attention was drawn 
to the fact that schemes for health improvement are implemented 
more rapidly and easily than those for economic development, and 
it was recommended as a matter of principle that all countries 
initiating plans for the improvement of health should simultaneously 
undertake plans of economic development to support the increased 
population resulting from the improvement in public health. 

Favourable mention was made of the work being carried out by 
the Institute of Andean Biology ; it was recommended that scholar- 
ships and fellowships should be provided so that the influence of 
the Institute can reach other countries. 

Finally, the Committee discussed the possibility of extending social 
security systems to agricultural workers. It was felt that, in the 
indigenous groups which own their means of production, it is better 
to increase the collective security of the groups by providing them 
with materials and equipment so that they can more fully satisfy 
their own needs, than to make them dependent on public systems 
of social security. On the other hand, it was felt that, for wage- 
earners, the protection afforded by State schemes of social security 
was essential. 
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PROTECTION OF INDIGENOUS HANDICRAFTS 


The discussion on handicrafts followed the lines of a report 
submitted by the Office. 

The Committee first considered whether it was necessary and 
possible to develop the existing programmes to improve the handi- 
craft techniques and work methods of the indigenous populations. 
The opinion was expressed that, since handicrafts are a secondary 
activity generally limited to women in certain aboriginal groups, its 
further development might unbalance the economic foundation of 
the family, making the woman’s work the principal source of income. 
It was argued, on the other side, that this phenomenon was excep- 
tional, and that in several regions with considerable indigenous 
populations handicrafts are not an occasional occupation of the 
women but the most important, if not the only, form of industrial 
activity. 

It was agreed that a distinction should be made between the 
utilitarian and artistic aspects of handicrafts, when drawing up the 
development programmes. The distinction was regarded as impor- 
tant since, although from an economic viewpoint it was desirable 
to improve techniques and designs in those handicrafts which were 
of purely utilitarian value, it was also necessary to improve artistic 
values within the framework of regional traditions and to avoid 
injury to this valuable contribution to the cultural life of the nation. 

The psychological value of handicrafts as a factor of cultural 
integration during the transition period from one culture to another 
was also stressed. 

It was emphasised that programmes should also aim to improve 
working conditions, since this was in some cases even more important 
than improvement in techniques. This was stated to be true, for 
example, in Ecuador, particularly in the case of the straw-hat industry. 

The Committee also noted the necessity for an investigation into 
the technological details of the handicraft processes. There is, for 
instance, an urgent need to introduce better methods of dyeing in 
some countries. As an example of what can be achieved in this 
respect, the case of the improvement in hand-weaving in India was 
mentioned ; new models had been developed as a result of special 
investigation, and this led to an increase in production. 

Special attention was given to the protection of indigenous 
groups against the risk of social disintegration resulting from the 
sudden introduction of new industrial and economic techniques. The 
policies of various Governments in this respect were explained, and 
several suggestions were made. The discussion of these programmes 
led the Committee to conclude that it is possible and desirable to 
develop existing programmes for the improvement of handicrafts 
among indigenous populations. 

The Committee then discussed the need for increased vocational 
training among indigenous artisans. It was generally agreed that 
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such training is valuable and that every effort should be made to 
develop it without damaging the cultural pattern of each region, 
using the best available means and guiding the process. Various 
methods were enumerated, some being practical methods already 
in use and others being offered as suggestions. The utilisation for 
this purpose of museums, art institutes, festivals, fairs, cultural 
missions, etc., was considered. The Committee concluded that there 
was a need for wider programmes of vocational training among 
indigenous artisans, both men and women, with the dual purpose 
of improving the quality of the products and the methods of 
work. 

The Committee then considered the economic structure of handi- 
crafts. Doubt was expressed as to the advisability of placing too 
much emphasis on the development of handicrafts, since this might 
impede industrialisation ; and certain experiences which supported 
this point of view were cited. On the other side, it was argued that 
the development of handicrafts is beneficial as it prevents some 
of the evils which industrialisation on a vast scale usually entails, 
and that certain handicraft activities should be legally protected 
from industrial competition. 

Among measures which might help to strengthen the economic 
basis of handicrafts, the Committee suggested the creation of depart- 
ments of investigation, assistance and guidance for handicrafts in 
those countries which do not yet have such institutions. It also 
felt that special mention should be made of co-operative societies 
and of the important role which they can play in strengthening the 
economic structure of handicrafts. There was also general agree- 
ment on the need to prevent exploitation of artisans by the monopolies 
which supply raw materials and distribute the products. 

The Committee agreed upon the necessity for developing 
programmes to strengthen the economic structure of handicrafts 
among indigenous populations, both through government agencies 
charged with this duty and by the formation of various types of 
co-operatives. 

When it considered what help the International Labour Organisa- 
tion might provide towards the development and co-ordination of 
assistance programmes for handicrafts, the Committee was given 
a short description of the work to be carried out by the I.L.O. man- 
power field offices. The suggestion was made that such work should 
include the making of enquiries and the preparation of monographic 
studies on indigenous handicrafts. At the same time, the similar 
help that the United Nations could give through its technical assistance 
programme was mentioned. 

The conclusion reached was that the Office can contribute in a 
positive way to the development and co-ordination of national and 
regional programmes to promote handicrafts among the indige- 
nous peoples, by giving technical assistance to Governments through 
its manpower field offices and by other means. 
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RECRUITMENT OF INDIGENOUS WORKERS FOR AGRICULTURE 
AND MINING 


The discussion followed the points proposed in an Office report 
on the recruitment of indigenous workers. There was general 
agreement that, as a consequence of various factors (such as geogra- 
phical isolation, linguistic barriers, illiteracy, economic insecurity, 
etc.), the aboriginals recruited for work in agriculture and mining 
found themselves in a position of inferiority and could not assert 
their rights. The representative of the Office stated that the aim of 
the I.L.O. was not to establish special rules for indigenous workers 
only but rather to ensure equal conditions for them as regards 
recruitment. The Committee agreed on the urgent necessity for 
supervision and control of the process of recruitment, particularly 
where indigenous workers are concerned. 

The following methods of supervision suggested by the Office 
as possible forms of practical control over recruitment were then 
considered : 


(a) Regulation of private recruiting activities (for example, by 
licensing recruiting agents). 


(b) Making selective recruitment compulsory with a view to— 


(i) relating recruitment to possibilities of regular and remu- 
nerative employment ; 

(ii) avoiding social and economic disturbance to the communities 
from which indigenous workers are recruited ; 

(iii) proper medical selection ; 

(iv) restricting recruitment of young persons. 


(c) Requiring adequate and accurate information to be given 
in a language understood by the worker, as regards the place of 
work, starting date, remuneration, and working and living conditions. 


(ad) Protection of wages and control of advances to workers. 


The Committee was of the unanimous opinion that these methods 
of supervision constituted minimum standards which ought to be 
adopted and effectively applied by the countries concerned. It 
particularly stressed the desirability of replacing private recruiting 
agents by free public employment services. Mention was also made 
of the usefulness of trade union placement services and collective 
agreements which, in Mexico for example, had eliminated the 
defects of private recruiting. 

The problem of providing proper education for the children of 
indigenous workers was also considered by the Committee, which 
attached great importance to it and stressed the need for study and 
the advisability of establishing special administrative machinery for 
this purpose. The Committee also considered the desirability of 
having welfare arrangements for the children of recruited workers. 
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As regards the necessary administrative machinery for the 
control of recruitment, the Committee unanimously agreed on the 
necessity for free public employment services and for effective 
systems of inspection. It drew attention to the desirability that trade 
unions should participate in the process of recruitment so that they 
could assist in the protection of recruited workers. The Committee 
was of the opinion that the administrative machinery should include 
a special branch to supervise the efficiency of the educational services 
for the children of recruited workers. 

The Committee gave its full support to the notion of bilateral 
agreements in the international sphere for regulating the movement 
of recruited workers from one country to another and the conditions 
of recruitment, but considered it important that no groups of workers 
should be excluded from the protection laid down in these agreements. 

The Committee stressed the need to lay down minimum stand- 
ards of protection to which such international agreements must 
conform. It also considered that the contracts signed by recruited 
workers should be translated into their mother tongue and that an 
explanation should be given by word of mouth so as to ensure that 
the worker fully understood the conditions of his contract. 


SAFETY IN MINES 


The representative of the Office gave a brief survey in which 
he referred to the scarcity of information relating to safety and health 
in the mines of Latin America, to the action already taken by the 
Organisation to promote safety and health in mines, and to the 
further action that might be desirable. He suggested that the 
Committee might consider the following means of improving safety 
and hygiene in the mines of Latin America (to which the Office 
report had been limited) : 


(1) A thorough study by the I.L.O. of the present situation as 
regards safety and hygiene regulations and practices, by examining 
the legal texts and carrying out field investigations. 


(2) Adaptation by the I.L.O. of the Model Code of Safety Regu- 
lations for Underground Work in Coal Mines, so that it could be 
applied to other types of mines. 


(3) Study by the I.L.0O. of means of applying to indigenous 
workers the provisions of the Accident Prevention Recommendation 
(No. 31) and of the Labour Inspection Convention (No. 81). 


The special problems which are of vital importance to the mining 
industry of Latin America include those relating to silicosis. The 
Office representative informed the Committee of the action already 
taken or proposed by the I.L.O. in this field, with particular reference 
to the resolutions of the Tripartite Technical Conference on Safety 
in Coal Mines (Geneva, 1949) and the Third International Conference 
of Experts on Pneumoconiosis (Sydney, 1950). 
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In the course of the discussion that followed this survey, it was 
pointed out that an abundant labour supply appeared to militate 
against the development of safety and hygiene measures, and that 
real pressure to develop these measures would probably come only 
with a contracting labour market. 

The Committee agreed that a suitable adaptation of the Model 
Safety Code, as proposed by the Office, might help to develop reason- 
ably effective regulations ; it was pointed out, however, that the 
principal need seemed to be an efficient inspectorate that could 
enforce the official regulations and promote co-operation between 
Governments, employers and workers. 

It was stated also that the problem could not be solved in terms 
of safety and hygiene alone, since such conditions would not become 
fully satisfactory until the workers were better educated, were paid 
higher wages, enjoyed better living conditions and were better 
organised. However, the Committee agreed that it was absolutely 
essential that Governments should concern themselves with safety 
and hygiene. 

As regards the problem of silicosis, it was suggested that the 
I.L.0O. should make a special study of dust masks for use at high 
altitudes, assist in establishing clinics in countries which lacked 
sufficient resources of their own for the purpose, and investigate 
the extent of the mine-owner’s financial responsibility for cases of 
silicosis among his workers. It was suggested, further, that the 
I.L.O. should collaborate with the Institute of Andean Biology in 
dealing with silicosis problems. 

There was agreement on the desirability of convincing employers’ 
and workers’ organisations of the value of co-operation in matters 
of safety and hygiene ; it was suggested that the I.L.O., in agree- 
ment with the parties concerned, should attempt in one or more 
typical mining undertakings to establish satisfactory safety and 
hygiene standards through co-operation between employers and 
workers. In this connection, it was recommended that trade unions 
which include indigenous workers not integrated into the national 
culture should have one or more persons familiar with safety and 
hygiene problems among the officers of the union. 

It was generally agreed that the I.L.O. should start field investig- 
ations into the safety and hygiene conditions in Latin-American 
mines employing indigenous workers. 


PROBLEMS OF THE INDIGENOUS POPULATIONS OF BRAZIL 


The Committee carefully considered a report prepared by the 
Office. A very favourable opinion was expressed on the achievements 
of the Indian Protection Service in Brazil. Various members of the 
Committee made extensive statements on the problems of the forest 
populations of their countries, pointing out the similarity that 
existed between their problems and those of the particular case 
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dealt with in the report. It was suggested that the I.L.O. should 
create a service for the recruitment of trained personnel for the 
protection of forest populations, who could be made available to 
other countries wishing to develop schemes similar to that under- 
taken in Brazil. 

In view of the special character of the problems of the indigenous 
forest populations of the Amazon region, and since some aspects of 
the problems are similar in different countries, the Committee felt 
that it should recommend that a special conference be held in Latin 
America under the auspices of the I.L.O. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE COMMITTEE 


The Committee adopted fifteen resolutions. 

During the discussion on the resolution on social security for 
indigenous workers, the view was expressed that the problems of 
appropriation of communal lands, peonage and compulsory unpaid 
labour should receive special attention in the study of social security 
measures. The Committee decided that it would be advisable, in 
accordance with Resolution No. 6 adopted by the Fourth Conference 
of American States Members (Montevideo, 1949), to place the general 
problem arising out of the differing legal, social and economic status 
of indigenous land workers on the agenda of the next meeting of 
the Committee. 

When the resolution on indigenous handicrafts was discussed, 
divergent views were expressed as to the proper role of handicrafts 
in the economic life of the indigenous populations. On one side, it 
was argued that handicrafts are an auxiliary activity and should not 
be developed at the expense of the growing process of industrialisa- 
tion. It was stated, on the other side, that in various countries and 
regions handicrafts are still a major economic activity, constituting 
the principal, if not the only, source of subsistence of the indigenous 
populations, and that it is therefore important to protect and 
develop them in order to ensure a higher standard of living among 
the indigenous populations during the industrialisation process. 

A discussion regarding the definition of “ nomadism ” took place 
in connection with the resolution concerning aboriginal populations 
in forest areas. The agreed definition limits the term “ nomad ” to 
persons who have a definite territory in which they move from place 
to place in order to exploit the natural resources and who have a 
clear notion of the geographic limits of the territory, even if it is 
very large and overlaps national frontiers. 

In view of the fact that there are similar problems in other parts 
of the world in connection with aboriginal forest populations, 
the Committee decided to ask the Governing Body to consider the 
possibility of taking similar action in those regions to that recom- 
mended for Latin America in the above-mentioned resolution. 
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During the discussion of the resolution on the communication 
to indigenous peoples of labour and welfare laws, the view was 
expressed that it was not desirable to allow a number of different 
phonetic alphabets to arise ; it would be better to adapt the national 
alphabet by adding new letters. Against this, it was argued that 
such adaptation is not possible in every case and that the use of 
special alphabets was occasionally inevitable. 


Resolutions adopted by the Committee 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF INDIGENOUS 
WoRKERS 


The I.L.0. Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour, 

Recognising that both the experience of experts and the general results 
of scientific investigation indicate that the indigenous people have the 
psychological capacities to learn all types of vocational skills and can profit 
by vocational training provided they are motivated to learn the new skills 
and the teaching is adapted to their cultural background and already 
existing cultural skills, 

Recognising that programmes of fundamental education and social 
welfare are closely associated with progress in vocational training for indi- 
genous peoples, and 

Asserting the principle that each Government should take full responsi- 
bility for ensuring that special facilities are available, within the framework 
of the national vocational training programme, to enable indigenous persons 
to develop their vocational aptitudes fully and to improve their methods 
of work— 


1. Requests the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
to consult with the Governments of the countries which contain indigenous 
populations, so that the Office, in collaboration with the Governments 
concerned and in close consultation and co-ordination with the United 
Nations and appropriate specialised agencies, may— 

(a) carry out intensive ethnological research in indigenous groups chosen 
as representative of the indigenous populations whose technical equipment 
and professional aptitudes are to be improved; in this way a complete 
knowledge may be obtained of those cultural factors that might facilitate 
or compromise the success of programmes for the improvement of the 
standard of life of the indigenous populations ; 

(b) study the occupational activities of these populations and the pros- 
pects of improving and developing the said activities within the framework 
of the national economy ; 

(c) explore the occupational potentialities of the indigenous populations 
and distinguish the types of activity for which their initial or further training 
should be encouraged with a view to improving their standard of life ; 


(d) establish, for the use of these populations, vocational training centres 
and services for vocational guidance. The programme and methods of such 
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centres and services should be suited to the cultural status and needs of 
these populations and co-ordinated with programmes of fundamental 
education ; 

(e) take special steps to develop vocational training for women and 
young workers in order to improve their vocational skills ; 


({) take appropriate economic and social action to enable indigenous 
persons who have received the above instruction to use their newly acquired 
skill or knowledge ; 


2. Further requests the Governing Body to— 


(a) invite the Governments concerned to determine, in collaboration 
with the International Labour Office, the efficiency of the administration, 
staffing, programmes and methods of instruction of the vocational training 
centres and vocational guidance services organised specifically for indigenous 
persons ; 

(b) request the Office to explore means by which it might further assist 
the development of vocational training and guidance programmes in coun- 
tries with indigenous populations ; 

(ce) request the Office to collect, collate and distribute to interested 
Governments particulars of the experience of countries with vocational 
guidance and training programmes for indigenous peoples ; 

(d) place the question of vocational training for indigenous workers 
on the agenda of a future meeting of the Committee of Experts. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING SociaL SECURITY FOR INDIGENOUS WORKERS 


The I.L.0. Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour, 

Considering that health protection and adequate medical care are 
among the basic rights of indigenous peoples, 

Considering that in many countries the general conditions of health 
of indigenous populations are far from being satisfactory and that imme- 
diate and positive measures should be taken to improve them by the 
Governments of countries with indigenous populations, 

Recognising that an improvement is urgently required in the methods 
and procedures employed by the Governments to increase the social pro- 
tection of indigenous populations and that such an improvement cannot 
be effected without a detailed knowledge of the requirements and possi- 
bilities of action in each country, and 

Noting that the Resolution concerning conditions of life and work of 
indigenous populations adopted by the Fourth Conference of American States 
Members of the International Labour Organisation (Montevideo, 1949), the 
revised Resolution on the role of co-operation in the development of social 
security and of insurance for independent workers adopted by the I.L.0. 
Advisory Committee on Co-operation, and the revised Resolution on the 
extension of social security to the agricultural population adopted by the 
I.L.0. Permanent Agricultural Committee, laid down general lines of 
policy for the extension of the system of medical care and other social 
security services to all workers, including indigenous workers— 


1. Recommends that the Governing Body instruct the International 
Labour Office to— 
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(a) take the necessary measures to ensure that the Governments and 
the employers’ and workers’ organisations of the countries concerned are 
informed of the said Resolutions and that, in extending social security 
schemes to agricultural workers and in particular to indigenous populations, 
these principles should be taken as a basis for action ; 


(b) request the Governments of countries with indigenous populations 
to conduct systematic investigations, with a view to ascertaining the actual 
conditions of social welfare of their indigenous populations in respect of 
nutrition, health (including occupational diseases and disabilities), housing, 
sanitation, care of mothers and children, hospital facilities, benefits in cash 
and in kind granted to persons requiring medical care, protection of the 
aged and indigent, and the provision of trained staff and equipment to 
safeguard the health of the indigenous populations, so that with the aid 
of these systematic investigations it will be possible to acquire an exact 
knowledge of necessary and possible action, and of the difficulties which 
are likely to be encountered in providing social security for a growing 
indigenous population ; 

(ec) request Governments which do not yet possess systems of social 
security to create such systems as soon as possible, with due regard to the 
economic and social conditions of the country, and, where such systems 
exist, to request that they be extended as soon as possible to rural areas 
and agricultural workers in order that adequate protection may be given 
to all indigenous workers ; 


(d) draw the attention of the Governments and institutions concerned 
to the advantages of concentrating available resources and co-ordinating 
and improving existing medical services, in order to solve the economic 
and administrative problems connected with the provision of medical care 
for indigenous populations ; 

(e) request the Governments and other institutions concerned with 
the medical and health problems of the indigenous populations, to continue 
their experiments in establishing local centres for the training of nurses 
and for maternity and child care, other social services, health missions 
and centres ; 


2. Requests the Governing Body, in close consultation and co-ordination 
with the United Nations and appropriate specialised agencies, to facili- 
tate the granting of fellowships and scholarships for observation and study 
in the fields mentioned above ; 


3. Considers that— 

(a) it is desirable to increase the participation of indigenous peoples 
in programmes of medical welfare (as nurses, indigenous medical practi- 
tioners, etc.) ; 

(b) it is desirable to study the most effective methods of achieving 
the minimum standard of technical training among indigenous medical 
welfare personnel so that they can participate effectively in a planned 
medical welfare programme; 


(c) it is desirable to explore methods for making use, in such medical 
welfare programmes, of persons who may not possess the minimum technical 
competence but who, through their positions of influence and prestige in 
the indigenous community, may become important channels for spreading 
elementary health and hygiene measures in such indigenous communities. 
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RESOLUTION ON INDIGENOUS HANDICRAFTS 


The I.L.0. Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour, 

Considering that, pending the development of industrialisation, handicrafts 
are of importance to many indigenous peoples in independent countries and 
that there is a real need to improve the social and economic status of 
indigenous handicraft workers, not only for purely economic reasons but 
also because handicrafts provide psychological stability and security for 
such workers, and 

Considering that the information relating to indigenous handicraft 
workers supplied to the Office by the Governments concerned requires 
amplification if it is to serve as a basis for practical programmes of inter- 
national action to assist such handicraft workers— 


1. Requests the Governing Body to instruct the Office— 


(a) to undertake, in agreement with the Governments concerned and 
in close consultation and co-ordination with the United Nations and 
appropriate specialised agencies, a field survey of the needs and possi- 
bilities of existing national and regional programmes for strengthening 
the position of handicraft activities in indigenous communities ; 


(b) to take action to extend and co-ordinate such national and regional 
programmes in the interests of indigenous handicraft workers (for instance, 
by establishing suitable administrative units), with a view to— 

(i) improving techniques and methods of handicraft work ; 

(ii) developing vocational training ofi ndigenous handicraft workers ; 

(iii) developing all aspects of the marketing of indigenous handicraft 
products, including credit facilities, protection against harmful 
monopoly controls and exploitation by middlemen, provision of 
raw materials, standards of craftsmanship, protection of designs 
and other special features of indigenous products ; 


2. Requests the Governing Body to place this question upon the agenda 
of a future session of the Committee. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING RECRUITMENT OF INDIGENOUS WORKERS 


The I.L.0. Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour, 

Considering that existing practices in respect to the recruitment of 
workers in rural areas are unsatisfactory in a number of independent coun- 
tries with indigenous populations, since recruitment often leads to economic 
instability and endangers the freedom of the workers concerned, 

Considering that the living and working conditions of indigenous popula- 
tions give rise to problems which demand special measures for the establish- 
ment and development of a system of control of recruitment, 

Recognising that improvement in methods and conditions of recruitment 
is urgently required, and 

Noting the statement on recruitment in the Resolution concerning 
conditions of life and work of indigenous populations adopted by the Fourth 
Conference of American States Members of the International Labour 
Organisation (Montevideo, 1949)— 
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1. Requests the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
to communicate the following proposals to the Governments of countries 
concerned : 


(a) that effective control be established over the recruitment of indigen- 
ous workers, whether within or across national boundaries, such controls 
to include— 


(i) regulation of private recruiting activities ; 

(ii) encouragement of selective recruitment which will provide regular 
and remunerative employment, avoiding wasteful turnover and 
social and economic disturbance in the communities from which 
indigenous workers are recruited ; 

(iii) fixing of proper criteria for selection, including health standards, 
protection of young persons, and the relating of job opportunities 
to available skills ; 

(iv) provision to ensure that the worker understands in his own mother 
tongue and freely accepts the conditions of work and life (in 
respect of location of work, social welfare facilities, food, housing, 
starting and finishing dates in the contract, remuneration, transport 
to the place of work and back, etc.) ; 

(v) fixing of minimum standards for the transport of recruited workers; 
(vi) provision for the regular payment and protection of wages ; 
(vii) supervision of the operations of company stores to avoid exploita- 

tion of the workers ; 
(viii) enforcement of the provisions contained in the contract of employ- 
ment entered into by the worker and his employer ; 


(b) to establish or develop free public employment services (stationary 
or mobile, or ad hoc arrangements) capable of controlling effectively the 
recruiting of workers ; and also to encourage participation of trade unions 
in the recruiting of workers ; 


(ce) to co-operate with the International Labour Office in field studies 
of recruiting conditions in different countries, with a view to establishing 
and developing systems of recruitment designed to improve the condition 
of indigenous workers in relation to the changing needs of the national 
economies ; 


2. Requests the Governing Body to call the attention of States Members 
of the International Labour Organisation to Articles 18 and 19 of the 
Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939 (No. 64), 
which relate to the protection of indigenous workers recruited from outside 
the national boundaries, and to the Migration for Employment Convention 
(Revised), 1949 (No. 97). 


RESOLUTION ON SAFETY AND HEALTH IN MINES 


The I.L.0. Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour, 

Recognising that mining is one of the most dangerous of all industries 
and that large numbers of indigenous workers are employed in mines of 
various kinds in different parts of the world, and 
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Noting that it is one of the functions of the International Labour Organ- 
isation to assist all States Members of the Organisation to promote safety 
and health in all industries, including mining— 

Requests the Governing Body of the International Labour Office to 
instruct the Office— 


(a) to undertake, in collaboration with the Governments concerned, a 
documentary and field study of the law and practice with regard to— 

(i) industrial safety and health and living conditions in mining indus- 
tries where indigenous workers are employed ; 

(ii) the care of indigenous mineworkers disabled as a result of employ- 
ment ; 

(b) to study practical means of applying, in mines where indigenous 
workers are employed, the provisions of the Recommendation adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in 1929 concerning the prevention of 
industrial accidents (No. 31) and the Labour Inspection Convention, 1947 
(No. 81); 

(c) to examine the possibility of adapting the I.L.0. Model Code of 
Safety Regulations for Underground Work in Coal Mines so that it may be 
applicable to mines other than coal mines ; 


(d) to study, in collaboration with experts, problems relating to the 
health of workers employed at high altitudes, in particular the adaptation 
of protective respiratory equipment and the maximum permissible concen- 
tration of harmful dusts in mines at such altitudes ; 


(e) to convene as soon as practicable a conference of experts to advise 
on technical methods of preventing the formation of dusts liable to cause 
pneumoconiosis, and of eliminating such dust as is inevitably present in 
mining, tunnelling and other underground operations ; 


({) to study practical means of applying the recommendations of the 
Third International Conference of Experts on Pneumoconiosis (Sydney, 
1950) concerning the prevention, investigation and treatment of pneumo- 
coniosis ; 

(g) to assist, with the agreement of all parties concerned, in the insti- 
tution of a pilot experiment in labour-management co-operation in the 
promotion of safety and health in one or more characteristic mining enter- 
prises where indigenous workers are employed. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING ABORIGINAL POPULATIONS OF ForREST AREAS 


I. Latin America 


The I.L.0. Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour, 

Having examined the report submitted to it by the International Labour 
Office on the indigenous forest populations of Brazil, and acquainted itself 
with the methods employed and results obtained in integrating these popu- 
lations in the national community, 

Considering that a large part of the Brazilian territory occupied by the 
said population is adjacent to other South American countries, particularly 
Bolivia, Colombia, Peru and Venezuela, and that similar problems arise in 
these countries also, as well as in others, such as Ecuador, which have large 
aboriginal forest groups, 
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Considering the large numbers of forest aboriginals in the above- 
mentioned countries and the existence also of similar groups in Argentina, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama and Paraguay, 

Considering the attempts, some of them mutually divergent, made by 
several countries to retain certain nomadic or semi-nomadic populations 
within their territory with the object of integrating them in the respective 
national communities, 

Considering that some of these populations are in course of integration 
and that it is desirable, in the interest of the countries themselves, that this 
integration should be carried through under the most favourable conditions 
for the populations in question so as to avoid the ruthless exploitation that 
often accompanies such integration, 

Considering the multiplicity and complexity of the problems and tasks 
which the Governments must face, and therefore the value, to the said 
Governments of an exchange of information on the methods used and the 
results obtained in this field, 

And considering that the practical solution of these problems would be 
greatly facilitated by an international co-ordination of the efforts to integrate 
the populations in question in the respective national environment— 

Invites the Governing Body to instruct the Office to undertake a thorough 
study of the legislation relating to indigenous forest-dwelling populations 
and of the various methods employed and results obtained in the countries 
concerned as regards the economic, social and cultural integration of the said 
populations ; 

And recommends that the results of this study be submitted to a special 
conference held under the auspices of the International Labour Organisation, 
and consisting of members of the Committee of Experts on Indigenous 


Labour, representatives of the Governments of the countries concerned 
and representatives of the appropriate international organisations and 
institutions, the said conference being responsible for preparing a pro- 
gramme of action to co-ordinate all efforts made to facilitate the task facing 
Governments in this field. 


II. Other Regions 


The I.L.0. Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour, 

Considering that in other regions of the world there are indigenous 
populations in forest areas many of whose problems are similar to those 
dealt with in the resolution on the indigenous populations of forest areas in 
Latin America— 

Requests the Governing Body to study the possibility of taking similar 
action in other regions of the world, with the same terms of reference as in 
part I of this resolution. 


RESOLUTION ON THE ORGANISATION OF A JOINT FIELD WorKING Party 


The I.L.0. Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour— 


1. Recommends that the Governing Body, in close consultation and 
co-ordination with the United Nations, the appropriate specialised agencies, 
and the Organisation of American States, should examine the possibility 
of promoting the creation of a joint field working party, composed of experts 
in various relevant fields, in order to undertake the studies suggested by the 
Committee of Experts which require co-ordinated field work ; 
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2. Recommends that, when organising and carrying out this scheme, 
the Governing Body should take into consideration the following resolutions : 

(a) the Resolution concerning conditions of life and work of indigenous 
populations, adopted by the Fourth Conference of American States Members 
of the International Labour Organisation ; 

(b) Resolutions Nos. 58 and 275 adopted by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations ; 

(c) the Resolution adopted by the Second Inter-American Indian 
Congress as to the manner in which Governments can apply for studies 
to be carried out under Resolution No. 275 of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations ; 

(d) Resolutions Nos. 1.2151 and 3.232 adopted by the General Con- 
ference of U.N.E.S.C.O. ; 


3. Suggests that the following specific objectives should guide the 
work of the proposed joint field working party : 

(a) to ascertain the common social, economic, educational and cultural 
denominators in the problems of the countries or regions with large indigenous 
populations, because only on the basis of such knowledge can effective 
collaboration be undertaken among the Governments concerned ; 

(b) to determine the means whereby such collaboration can be carried 
out ; 

(c) to ascertain how the International Labour Office, in close collabora- 
tion with the United Nations and appropriate specialised agencies, can 
best assist indigenous workers through the medium of the Expanded 
Technical Assistance Programme ; 


4. Suggests that the proposed joint field working party should give 
priority to those countries or regions in which indigenous populations 
represent a high proportion of the total population. 


RESOLUTION ON COMMUNICATION TO INDIGENOUS PEOPLES 
oF LABOUR AND WELFARE LAWS 


The I.L.0. Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour recommends 
to the Governing Body that every effort should be made by the International 
Labour Office, in agreement with the Member States and in conjunction with 
the United Nations and appropriate specialised agencies, to make known to 
indigenous peoples their constitutional rights and duties and the national laws 
relating to labour and social welfare, by means of written translations and 
through the use of mass media of communication in the native languages 
(such as broadcasting, films, posters, etc.) appropriate to the social and cul- 
tural characteristics and conditions of the indigenous peoples concerned. 
In those Member States where as yet the indigenous languages have not been 
reduced to a satisfactory alphabet, it is recommended that the International 
Labour Organisation, in agreement with its Member States and in conjunc- 
tion with the United Nations and appropriate specialised agencies, should 
prepare asrapidly as possible suitable and satisfactory alphabets to be used 
for the above purpose. 


RESOLUTION ON AUDIO-VISUAL TECHNIQUES 


Considering that one of the effective methods of promoting vocational 
training, safety in mines and social welfare among indigenous populations 
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is the use of modern audio-visual techniques, particularly sound cartoons 
which can be adapted at low cost to any indigenous language, 


The Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour of the International 
Labour Organisation— 

Recommends to the Governing Body that the International Labour 
Organisation, in close consultation and co-ordination with the United 
Nations, should encourage the production of sound cartoons and arrange 
for their widespread distribution among indigenous peoples. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE Stupy oF SocraL CHANGE 
AMONG INDIGENOUS POPULATIONS 


Considering that, if labour problems among indigenous peoples are to 
be properly understood, it should be realised that efforts to improve the 
working conditions will inevitably involve a process of social change among 
the peoples concerned, 


The I.L.0. Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour— 


Recommends to the Governing Body that the International Labour 
Organisation, in agreement with the Member States concerned and in 
close co-ordination with the United Nations and appropriate specialised 
agencies, should promote studies of the indigenous cultures and of the 
process of cultural change so as to be in a better position to appreciate 
the possibilities of transformation with regard to labour, economic and 
social problems. 


RESOLUTION ON THE DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 
RELATING TO INDIGENOUS LABOUR 


Whereas it appears that all the private, national and international 
facilities and studies relating to problems of indigenous labour are not 
sufficiently known by those working in this field, 


The I.L.0. Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour— 

Recommends to the Governing Body that the International Labour 
Office should intensify its activities in the collection of information on 
all facilities and studies concerned with problems of indigenous labour, 
and in the dissemination of such information to all the groups and organisa- 
tions concerned. 


RESOLUTION ON METHODS OF STATISTICAL INVESTIGATION 
AMONG INDIGENOUS POPULATIONS 


The I.L.0. Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour, 


Recognising that it is of importance that there should be available 
reliable statistical information and data on the indigenous populations, 
and being of the opinion that valid information can best be collected by 
trained investigators— 

Recommends that— 

(a) uniform methods of statistical and social investigation be established; 


(b) uniform training be established for the investigators. 
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RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE CONDITIONS OF WORK AND HEALTH 
OF INDIGENOUS WOMEN WORKERS 


The I.L.0. Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour, 

Considering that women form a large proportion of the indigenous 
workers, particularly in agriculture and handicrafts, and 

Considering that women workers in the indigenous populations generally 
lack basic provisions for maternity protection, that the wages earned by 
women are frequently inferior to those of men, that the conditions in which 
they perform their tasks are often unsatisfactory by reason of long hours 
and unsuitable work, and that they often lack vocational training— 

Requests the Governing Body to instruct the International Labour 
Office to give adequate attention to the position of women workers when 
making future studies of the problems of indigenous workers. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG WORKERS AMONG INDIGENOUS POPULATIONS 


The I.L.0. Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour, 

Considering that the premature full-time employment of children and 
young workers among indigenous peoples is harmful to their health and 
normal growth— 

Requests the Governing Body to instruct the International Labour 
Office to undertake the study of the protection of children and young 
workers among indigenous peoples, with particular reference to— 


(a) protection against premature employment ; and 
(6) amelioration of the conditions of work of young workers. 


RESOLUTION ON MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS 
ON INDIGENOUS LABOUR 


The I.L.0. Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour, 


Having regard to the large number of indigenous peoples resident in 
the continents of Africa and Asia, as well as the importance of the indigen- 
ous problem in Australia and Colombia, 

Requests the Governing Body to examine the possibility of increasing 
the membership of the Committee so as to include one expert from each 
of the following countries: Union of South Africa, Burma, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Australia and Colombia. 





Results of Vocational Guidance in France 


The Vocational Guidance Recommendation adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1949 refers to the desirability of carrying 
out sample surveys “to measure the results of vocational guidance in 
individual cases and to evaluate vocational guidance policy and methods”. 
An enquiry of this type was undertaken last year in France —a country 
with considerable experience of vocational guidance. The methods 
used in the enquiry and some of the results obtained are summarised 
in the following article. 


There has been a great development of vocational guidance in 
France, and the 200 centres functioning under the Ministry of 
Education are now counselling young persons at a rate exceeding 
200,000 a year. The National Labour Research and Vocational 
Guidance Institute therefore undertook a survey in 1950, with the 
support of the Government and the help of many of the centres, 
in order to ascertain the immediate and long-term value and effective- 
ness of the guidance provided, and the relative usefulness of the 
various sources of information used in giving guidance. Since 
vocational guidance is no longer in the experimental stage but is 
now capable of general application, it was also hoped that the 
enquiry would strengthen the link between practitioners on the one 
hand, and the teaching and research branches of the Institute on 
the other. 


Method Used 


The survey was carried out by means of questionnaires and 
covered young persons who had been given vocational guidance 
between 1 October 1942 and 31 July 1948.* In the case of those 
counselled within one year of the survey, the family was asked to 
complete a questionnaire ; 4,021 completed forms were forwarded by 
35 vocational guidance centres. In the case of those counselled 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LX, No. 4, October 1949, p. 391: “Vo- 
cational Guidance in France” by Mrs. C. Benassy-CHAUFFARD. 

? For the text of the questionnaires used and other details of the survey, see 
INSTITUT NATIONAL D’ETUDE DU TRAVAIL ET D’ORIENTATION PROFESSIONNELLE : 
Le contréle de Vorientation professionnelle (Paris, 1950). 
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three years previously, there were two questionnaires, one to be 
completed by the family and the other by the school or (in the case 
of apprentices) the employer ; completed forms relating to 489 young 
persons were collected by 17 centres. In the case of those counselled 
five years before the survey, the questionnaire was to be completed 
by a social worker or vocational guidance officer after an interview 
with the person concerned ; 144 completed forms were sent in by 


five centres. 
Checks 


Difficulties in interpreting the replies were to be expected. As 
the survey covered only a sample of the population, there was no 
information on 65 to 75 per cent. of the children counselled. The 
persons who answered the questions might have misunderstood them 
in spite of the clear instructions given. There might also be differ- 
ences in the standards applied by employers and teachers, or dis- 
similarities between the populations of different areas and between 
the children regularly counselled at the end of the elementary school 
course and other young persons coming for guidance individually. 
However, after applying statistical checks (including the use of a 
random sample of 100 cases as a control group), the Institute found a 
remarkable degree of homogeneity, which showed that the effective- 
ness of the guidance given in the various centres in France was fully 
comparable. This homogeneity was attributed mainly to the high 
degree of standardisation in the organisation of vocational guidance 
and to the fact that all guidance officers receive the same training. 
Tests of homogeneity as regards the extent to which the advice given 
had been followed (“advice followed in full”, “advice partly 
followed ” and “ advice not followed ”) and as regards the degree of 
satisfaction expressed by the young person (“very satisfied ”, 
“ satisfied ”, “ dissatisfied ”, “no reply ”) gave similar results. No 
attempt was made to ascertain the degree of homogeneity as regards 
the other questions in each questionnaire, since this would have 
involved extensive statistical calculations. 


Mode of Analysis 


Each item in the enquiry (e.g., sex, degree of satisfaction, degree 
of success, distribution by occupations, etc.) was considered in 
relation to the three degrees of implementation of the advice, and 
the results were expressed in percentages. The percentages noted 
under “ advice followed ” and “advice not followed ” were then 
compared and the pairs presenting a significant difference were 
picked out. The threshold of significance was in all cases taken 
to be 0.05. 


Selected Results 


Of the young persons who had received guidance one year before 
the survey, 83 per cent. had followed the advice and 17 per cent. had 
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not. More than half stated that they were very satisfied, and 1.7 
per cent. that they were dissatisfied. Of those who had followed 
the advice in full, 66.5 per cent. were very satisfied, and of those 
who had not followed the advice, 39.5 per cent. were very satisfied. 
The proportion of “ dissatisfied ” was 0.8 per cent. in the former 
group, and 4.4 per cent. in the latter. The percentage of young 
persons in the “ waiting” category (mainly unemployed persons) 
was 1.8 in the case of those who had followed the advice in full, and 
11 in the case of those who had not followed the advice. (The effect 
of vocational guidance is very marked here.) Of the young persons 
following a general education course—a category relatively uninflu- 
enced by the guidance officer—the number studying as a result 
of following the advice in full (20.5 per cent.) was slightly greater 
than the number studying against the advice of the guidance officer 
(18.5 per cent.). On the other hand, the proportion of young persons 
who were “ very satisfied ” was higher among those studying on the 
advice of the officer than among those studying against his advice 
(48 per cent. and 34.8 per cent. respectively). Of those apprenticed 
to employers, 13.9 per cent. had followed the advice in full and 32.6 
per cent. had not followed it ; but, taking all the young persons placed 
with an employer together, 76.3 per cent. of those who followed the 
advice in full and only 47.6 per cent. of those who had not followed 
it were stated to be “ very satisfied ”. The conclusion drawn was 
that the vocational guidance officers only encourage young persons 
to become apprenticed with an employer when they have made 
sure that such training is in every way suitable for them. It was 
found that the number of juveniles advised to take a technical 
course was much larger than the number advised to enter private 
apprenticeship. 

As regards distribution by occupation, out of the youths entering 
machine trades, there were 19 per cent. of those who had followed 
the advice in full and 12.3 per cent. of those who had not followed it ; 
in the furniture trades there were 13.2 per cent. of the former category 
and 8.6 per cent. of the latter. In the food trade and clerical employ- 
ment, the percentages were reversed—2.5 per cent. and 4.9 per cent. 
in the food trade ; 1.1 per cent. and 3.7 per cent. in clerical work. 
The reasons for this may be that counsellors favour complete training 
for all young persons who can possibly benefit thereby and that they 
incline to advise general training for one of the large industrial 
groups rather than immediate specialisation in one of its branches. 
In the food trade on the other hand, many juveniles are employed 
as errand boys and shop assistants. Only 0.2 per cent. of the youths 
who had followed the advice in full were employed as labourers ; 
2.7 per cent. of those who had not followed the advice were so 
employed. The guidance officers only direct youths towards unskilled 
employment if they are incapable of anything else, and even in such 
cases prefer to send them to a vocational education centre so that 
they may improve their general education. Similarly, the guidance 
officer will avoid sending a girl of 14 years straight into a job as a 
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saleswoman, but often recommends that she attend a commercial 
school to learn office work, even if he thinks that she should become 
a shop assistant later. 

As regards the young persons counselled three years before the 
survey, it was hard to maintain the distinction between those who 
had followed the advice in full and those who had partly followed 
the advice ; these two groups were therefore combined. The percent- 
age of persons who had followed the advice was only slightly smaller 
than in the case of those counselled one year before the survey, and 
was still in excess of 75 per cent. The persons covered had either 
been placed in schools (mainly technical schools) or apprenticed to 
employers. Only a very small number—both of those who had 
followed the advice and of those who had not followed it—stated 
that they did not like the trade learnt. However, 9.6 per cent. of 
those who had followed the advice, and 30.5 per cent. of those who 
had not, said that they would have preferred a different trade, so 
that the contentedness of those who had not followed the advice 
was perhaps more apparent then real. 

The percentage of young persons taking a general education 
course was much smaller than in the group who had received guidance 
one year before the survey ; this is because the guidance officers 
frequently recommend a further year of general education before 
directing the young person towards a definite trade. In the technical 
study courses, only 7.3 per cent. of the young persons who had 
followed the advice were unsuccessful, as against 26.1 per cent. of 
those who had not followed it. Maladjustment was found in 2.8 per 
cent. of those who had followed the advice and 17.4 per cent. of 
those who had not. In the case of young persons apprenticed to 
employers, the percentage who had followed the advice of the 
guidance officer was much lower, since this manner of entering a 
career is often chosen by those who have not the means to attend a 
training school as recommended by the guidance officer. In this 
group, as in the group who had been counselled one year before the 
survey, the guidance officers seem to have been particularly success- 
ful in their choice of employers. There was greater stability and a 
higher degree of success in general among those who had followed 
the advice given. 

The follow-up after five years covered too small a number of 
persons. There were very few cases where the difference between 
the percentage of those who had followed the advice and of those 
who had not was definitely significant, but such cases as there were 
showed that those who had followed the advice had an advantage. 
Again, the majority of young persons were satisfied with the advice ; 
nearly three-quarters of those who had followed the advice said that 
they were satisfied, as against 55 per cent. of those who had not. A 
quarter of those who had not followed the advice would have liked to 
be in some other trade; but only 10 per cent. of those who had followed 
the advice expressed the same feelings. On the other hand, exactly 
comparable percentages were found in the replies to the question 
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“Ts your foreman or employer satisfied ? ” ; but it should be remem- 
bered that this questionnaire was completed by the individuals 
themselves and not by the employers. In this group also, stability 
was definitely greater among those who had followed the guidance 
officer’s advice. 


Conclusion 


The survey may be regarded as proof of the usefulness of voca- 
tional guidance. Greater contentedness, stability and success in 
employment were found among those who followed the advice 
given, and a lower proportion of unskilled labourers. It must 
moreover be remembered that these results do not bring out the 
qualitative side of the vocational guidance provided, which was not 
within the scope of the survey. 





Enquiry on Equal Pay in Sweden 


A recently adopted international labour Convention will, when 
ratified, bind Governments to promote and, in so far as is consistent 
with the methods in operation for determining rates of remuneration, 
ensure the application to all workers of the principle of equal remunera- 
tion for men and women workers for work of equal value. Among 
those countries where wage differentials according to sex are traditional, 
there are some, such as Sweden, where wages are fixed with little or no 
intervention by the public authorities and the implementation of the 
Convention will consequently depend largely upon agreement between 
workers’ and employers’ organisations. The results of a recent study 
of problems of equal pay by representatives of both sides in Sweden are 
therefore of interest as an example of what can be done by joint effort 
within industry, and are summarised below for readers of the Review. 


INTRODUCTION 


A Speciai Committee of representatives of the Swedish Confede- 
ration of Trade Unions and the Swedish Federation of Employers, 
set up in 1948 to investigate the questions of female wages and 
women’s position in industrial life generally, has recently issued its 
report. This report has now been accepted by the Permanent 
Joint Committee of the Confederation of Trade Unions and of the 
Federation of Employers. The main subjects of investigation were 
the present employment opportunities for women, the future supply 
of femaie labour, the existing wage differentials based on sex, the 
reasons for these differentials and the possibilities of eliminating them. 

The report contains a great deal of statistical material on the 
extent of female employment in industry, the supply of women for 
the labour force, wage levels for men and women, absenteeism, and 
the home responsibilities of women workers. Since the publication 
of the report at the beginning of February 1951, there has been 
very lively discussion on the radio and in the press, which may 
result in certain changes being made in the existing collective agree- 
ments. 





1 S.A.F.-L.O. : Betdinkande avgivet av Arbetsmarknads-Kommitténs Kvinno- 
utredning (Stockholm, 1951). 





ENQUIRY ON EQUAL PAY IN SWEDEN 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


Joint Board for Female Labour Questions 


The Committee recommends that a joint body representing the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations should be appointed to deal with 
female labour questions. Its duties would be to follow the effects of 
social measures On women in employment in order that these measures 
may be planned with due regard to the needs of such women. It 
should also study and encourage measures likely to facilitate the 
work of women employees, and seek to influence women by pro- 
paganda so as to increase their ambition and their pride in their work. 
Quéstions which the collective bargaining representatives are called 
upon to decide should be excluded from the scope of functions of 
the joint body. 


Equality of Pay 


The Confederation of Trade Unions and the Federation of 
Employers agreed on the desirability of eliminating the arbitrary 
wage differentials according to sex, and recommend that wages 
should be fixed according to the contribution of the individual to 
production. This could be done by making wage rates dependent 
upon the character of the job performed, with a detailed classification of 


tasks within each branch of industry. The new method would inciden- 
tally involve increased regard to the value of the individual effort, 
as this is determined not only by the character of work but also by 
such factors as regular attendance, capacity of adjustment to chang- 
ing tasks and situations, length of employment and experience and, 
naturally, vocational training and skill in general. Since these 
factors will lead to wages being determined in a different way, the 
need to retain separate rates for men and women is expected to 
decrease. In addition, a more differentiated wage system would be 
more likely to stimulate production in a society with full employment 
than the present wage system. 


Equality of Opportunity 


As means of achieving a greater equality between the sexes in 
employment, the Committee recommends the extension of vocational 
training for women, more suitable arrangements for the supervision 
of children, an adjustment of the shop-closing hours to meet the 
needs of working women, and further study of the effect of certain 
aspects of taxation and social policy that are thought to act as a 
deterrent to married women who consider entering employment. 


Vocational Training. 


It is suggested that the various boards concerned with training 
and employment and the employers’ and workers’ organisations 
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should together consider the question of increased vocational training 
for women. The Committee also recommends immediate steps to 
develop propaganda for vocational training among young women. 
It points out that more extensive vocational training of women 
should make it possible to give them more varied jobs and to be 
placed in more responsible posts than is the rule at present. Common 
causes of discontent among women workers are their comparatively 
limited opportunities of promotion and the fact that the best-paid 
jobs in both office and manual work are normally kept for men. 


Supervision of Children. 


The question of the supervision of children was shown to be of 
fundamental importance to married women who would like to take 
a job outside their homes. The Committee believes that there is a 
very great need for “ day homes ”, where small children can also be 
left. One of the important aims of such day homes is to enable 
mothers who are heads of families to support themselves and their 
children by their own work. 


Closing Hours for Shops. 


It is pointed out that the law on shop-closing hours operates to 
the disadvantage of working women with home responsibilities. The 
Committee suggests that the shops should remain open for longer 
hours at least once a week, the extra time being offset by reducing 
hours during some other part of the day. It also recommends that 
the lunch-hour in shops should be fixed so as not to coincide with 
the midday break in industry. The same argument also applies to 
the office hours in various public institutions ; it is in practice impos- 
sible for a day worker to go to a bank, sickness insurance office or 
municipal laundry without asking for leave. 


Taxation. 


It is stated that the present rules for the taxation of married 
couples act in some cases as a direct deterrent to women wishing to 
take work outside the home, and that the various income limits 
applied in connection with social services may have similar effects. 
It is, therefore, desirable that the operation of the rules should be 
investigated. 


Hours of Work. 


With regard to hours of work of women, the Committee does not 
think it necessary to suggest any change in the law prohibiting the 
employment of women at night in industry and handicrafts, though 
there have been certain demands in undertakings with a large number 
of female workers for two free afternoons a week with a correspond- 
ing increase of the hours on the other four working days. 

It is not thought advisable to reduce the hours of work for 
women. The part-time employment of women is not regarded as a 
particularly desirable solution ; but the Committee suggests that 
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part-time work should be tried out in all cases where it is possible 
and that attempts should be made to arrange dovetailing between 
pairs of part-time women workers. 


PRINCIPAL RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The Committee’s conclusions were reached after a detailed 
analysis of the relative advantages and disadvantages of the present 
structure of collective agreements in Sweden. 

As a rule the collective agreements are based on an hourly rate 
for female workers, another higher rate for unskilled male workers, 
and one or more still higher rates for various groups of skilled workers. 
In addition, there are generally clauses specifying that standard 
piece-rate earnings per hour shall be a certain percentage above the 
relevant time rate for each category of worker. 


Advantages of the Standardised Wage System 


The present standardised wage system based on collective agree- 
ments, with limited scope for individual wage differentiation, has con- 
siderable advantages. From the workers’ point of view, there is no 
doubt that the introduction of standardised wage rates, which the 
individual must insist on receiving in the interests of solidarity, has 
contributed to raising the standard which the individual worker 
must demand of himself. In so doing, it has also contributed to 
raise economic standards. From the point of view of industry, it 
has had the advantage of preventing competition from less efficient 
enterprises based on underpaid labour. Also, from purely adminis- 
trative points of view, it has often been an advantage to have simple 
rules for wage determination. 


Disadvantages of the Standardised Wage System 


The disadvantages of the system are also pointed out. The 
greatest disadvantage is that individual performances above the 
required minimum are not remunerated in a satisfactory way except 
where they result in higher piece-work earnings, qualify the worker 
for a higher wage-group or cause him to be transferred to work which 
is more complicated and therefore better paid. As long as the fear 
of unemployment forces the individual worker to maintain the 
required standard of discipline, effort and quality of work, this 
disadvantage is less marked. In conditions of full employment, 
however, the necessity for the individual to work hard in order to 
keep his job is weaker ; and there is need for a more positive incentive 
to maintaining and enhancing the value of the individual’s work 
than the threat of unemployment. 
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Adjustment of Wage to Effort Made by the Worker 


A further disadvantage of standardised wage rates is that they 
only take account to a very limited degree of such factors as regular 
attendance, steadiness in the job and the occupation, ability and 
readiness to undertake changing tasks, and all the other differences 
in the value of the individual effort covered by the phrase “ showing 
an interest in the job”. In this connection it is emphasised that 
not even the current system of payment by results takes adequate 
account of these factors.1 The value of the work depends not only 
upon the output in any given hour but also, for instance, upon the 
degree of continuity of effort and upon the efficiency of the utilisa- 
tion of machinery and equipment. Thus, even if the piece-rate and 
the output per hour of work remain the same, the value of the work 
in relation to the wage may be much smaller if the worker reduces 
the value of his effort by irregular attendance or other behaviour 
having similar effects. The principle of equal pay for work of equal 
value therefore necessitates a different piece-rate for those workers 
who make less use of the means of production. 

Since the wage-rates in collective agreements are standardised, 
wages can only be adjusted very roughly (and for the individual, 
unjustly) according to a few very large and easily distinguished 


groups. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Equal Pay 


The Committee considers that the abolition of the present differ- 
ence in wages for men and women without changing the structure 
of the collective agreements in other respects would undoubtedly 
be an advantage for those women who can hold their own in the 
labour market, in spite of the fact that female labour would be more 
expensive than male labour. On the other hand, it is thought that 
it would result in employers giving preference to male workers in 
many more fields than at present. This would be so because the 
higher performance of the men would lead to a lower labour cost 
per unit of output and thus to a higher margin of profit. In a situa- 
tion of strong international competition in typically “female” indus- 
tries or in a situation of unemployment, a lessening of women’s 
chances of employment might be expected. 


Causes of Differentials according to Sex 
“ 
At present the average earnings of female workers are 67-77 per 
cent. of those of male workers. These figures were obtained by 
comparing the averages for all male and female workers in the 
different occupations. If the skilled workers are excluded from the 





1 The Special Committee made an investigation into male and female absen- 
teeism (disregarding absence due to holidays, military service, pregnancy and 
confinement). It was found that women were absent twice as much as men. 
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average for the men, or if the comparison is made between groups 
of workers with very similar tasks, the difference becomes somewhat 
less. In the collective agreements the hourly wages for women are 
67-81 per cent. of the hourly wages for men, and standard piece-rate 
earnings per hour, including cost-of-living allowances, are 68-82 per 
cent. of those of men. 

A special investigation also showed that there is no noticeable 
difference between the earnings for men and women in age-groups 
below 20 years. In the ten subsequent age-groups, the difference 
gradually increases until the age of 30 years, when the women’s 
earnings are about 70-75 per cent. as compared to those of the men. 

The differential is partly explained by the fact that certain 
occupations have traditionally been regarded as more suitable for 
men than for women, and vice versa. The result has been that the 
movement of labour from one occupation to another has been 
limited, and that the great variations in wages which once existed 
have been reduced only slowly. Other factors of importance are 
the tendency of female workers to regard their earnings as supple- 
mentary to the family income and their weaker interest in trade 
unionism. In addition, certain social attitudes have influenced both 
supply and demand ; for example, the view that, because of their 
duty to support the family, men’s wages ought to be higher than 
the wages paid to women, is a typical case of interaction. Strongly- 
rooted traditions in favour of an occupational differentiation and 
of “ wage according to needs ”, and also the difficulty of protecting 
their interests by trade union action, have kept down women’s 
wages in Sweden, as in other countries. This fact has affected the 
pricing of goods which are chiefly produced by women. Thus, in 
individual cases, the traditional female wage has become an economic 
necessity, but it would obviously be arguing in a circle to use this as 
a reason for keeping down the wages of female workers. 


Changing Attitudes 

Nevertheless, the Committee mentions that a number of factors 
have contributed to the recent weakening of the concept of separate 
labour markets for men and women. The gradual mechanisation 
and rationalisation has resulted in many tasks no longer being 
regarded as typical for either sex. In this respect, the attitudes of 
both employers and workers are gradually changing. The increase 
in the recruitment of women for the metal trades in the last few 
years and of men for the textile industry is regarded as an evidence 
of the change taking place. In addition, the female population is 
gaining increasing independence in many other fields. 


The Working Female Population 


It was found that the number of women gainfully employed in 
industry has decreased in recent years.1 From the forecast of the 
development of the working population and of the demand for female 





? There has, however, been an increase in the number of women employed in 
trade and commerce, transport, and public administration, which is greater than 
the decrease in industry. 
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workers in the next ten years, it appears that this trend will continue, 
probably at an accelerated rate. The working female population in 
the various urban occupations has developed as follows (in thousands) : 





1920 1930 1940 1945 





Industry and handicrafts . . . 152.7 185.9 197.3 190.3 
92.2 149.2 188.6 199.3 


17.9 22.2 26.1 32.8 


Trade and commerce 


bli ad ss t ti d ” 
Public administration and pro 65.0 93.9 131.2 149.0 


Domestic work 191.2 205.5 |. 157.9 123.3 


Total of all urban occupations . 519.0 656.7 701.1 694.7 


























In a chapter on wages, it was found that the relative increase 
in female wages in recent years has been greater than the relative 
increase in wages for men; this appears to be explained by the 
changed labour situation. The Committee advises the negotiating 
parties in collective agreements to bear the present trend in mind 
when considering wages policy in each separate branch of industry. 

The proportion of women workers in the various branches of 


manufacturing is shown in the following table : 


WOMEN EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING : TOTAL AND AS PERCENTAGE 
OF ALL WORKERS IN DIFFERENT INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 1921, 1929, 
1936 AND 1939-47 
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58,324 3.6 6.4 : 29.4 67.9 | 34.9 

79,957 4.6 4.5 ‘ 31.4 69.0 | 39.5 

97,280 5.1 6.9 ‘ 40.2 72.1 | 40.4 
109,197 5.5 7.2 , 42.8 71.8 | 41.3 
113,955 6.3 7.7 ‘ 42.4 . 72.0 | 41.8 
107,663 6.6 9.2 ‘ 45.1 71.4 | 41.3 
110,931 7.2 | 11.7 . 45.5 . 71.5 | 41.3 
111,799 7.5 | 11.5 . 47.1 71.2 | 42.1 
112,259 7.2 | 11.3 . 45.4 70.4 | 41.3 
115,630 7.0 | 11.1 . 42.1 69.3 | 40.8 
118,197 7.0 | 10.6 . 42.5 68.8 | 39.6 
117,773 6.9 9.8 . 40.8 68.3 






































STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 
Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; consumer prices. 
Two-monthly: J —S March, etc. : Wages and hours of work, general 
evel ; 
February, April, etc. : Wages and hours of work in manu- 
facturing. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 
I. Number of wnemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Indices of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Indices of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(6) Indices of total hours worked in manufacturing employment. 


Changes in the Tables 


Table III (a). 


Brazil. A new series has been introduced. This index does not represent 
the over-all employment trend in all manufacturing industries since it is 
based upon data collected only from large factories in the following cities : 
Rio de Janeiro, Sio Paulo, Recife, Mamanguepe, Monlevade, Sorocaba, 
Pérto Alegre. 


Dominican Republic. The series has been discontinued owing to the lack 
of current data. 


Ireland. A new quarterly series of numbers engaged in industries producing 
“transportable goods” has been introduced in place of the half-yearly 
series of numbers engaged in “ certain industries” published previously. 
The present series is of far wider scope in that it covers all industries producing 
transportable goods, whereas the earlier series did not cover such important 
industries as bread-baking, creameries and butter factories, fish curing, 
brewing, distilling, malting. Mining and quarrying are now excluded. 
The index has been calculated back to 1938 (base year). 


Table III (b). 


Western Germany. A new series of total hours worked in manufacturing 
and mining has been introduced, based on returns of factories employing 
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10 workers and more. Construction, gas, water and electricity are excluded. 
From January 1951, the scope of the series has been widened, and a corrected 
comparable index has been calculated. 


Consumer Prices 


The table shows indices of consumer prices, covering generally the main 
groups of expenditure, namely, food, fuel and light, clothing, rent and 
miscellaneous ; and, in the lower half, the corresponding indices of retail 


food prices. 
Wages 


The table in this issue shows the general level of wages giving rates or 
earnings per hour, day, week or month. 


Hours of Work 


The table in this issue shows the general level of hours of work per week. 


Changes in the Table 


Argentina. The figures of hours worked per week in Buenos Aires have 
been replaced by an index number of the general level of hours worked per 
month in Argentina. The index number covers mining, manufacturing, 
and gas and electricity production, and is based on 1943 = 100. It is 
calculated by dividing the index number of total hours worked per month 


by an index of the average number of workers employed per month in 
the corresponding industrial groups. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 
not yet received. 
provisional. 
nil or negligible. 
revised since previous issue. 
represented by a few branches only. 
relates to men only (wages tables). 
placed between two figures of a series signifies that the earlier 

has been replaced by another or revised series. 

Thick-faced type: index number (100) in base year. 

Italics : index numbers based on another year than 1937. 

Figures in brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 

The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 

Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, Sie and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XTX. 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. LXIII, No. 1, January 1951, pp. 79-88). 


For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing wit 
the June 1948 issue of the Review. 
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June 
= uly 

ug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan, 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


Persons cov. a es “: 
| (thousands) 63 099 (1950) 770 (1950) ‘ 
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I. Labour force sample surveys. > Employment office statistics. 
Il. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. Applicants for work registered. 
III. Unemployment relief statistics. Unemployed registered. 
IV. Trade union returns. 


1Lagos. * Up to 1944, the figures are estimates. * From Dec. 1950, includes claimants 
for supplementary benefits. “Nov. 5 Rangoon. *For years up to 1945: Dec., Colombo 
empl. exchange only. 7? Daily average during the month. *® Up to 1939, the figures are 
estimates. ® Mar.-Dec. 1° June-Dec. 1 Jan.-Mar., July-Dec. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 
Asta (concel.) EvuRopPE 
Japan Pakistan Austria Belgium 


I V (A) Vv (B)? II 


% 
320 961 125 929 
244 000 173 913 
66 000 195 211 














295 443 
237 371 


1590 318 ¢ 





144 5798 
67 292 
67 560 

129 203 

234 896 

221 733 


210 989 
323 
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182 780 


219 150 
199 012 
159 622 
° 117 759 
May 0.9 96 837 182 430 s 
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Europe (cont.) 





Denmark Finland France West. Germany 
6 V (B)? ir =| Vv (A) V (B) & 








95 630 ° 3 695 354 554 379 994 
97 707 P 3 602 373 641 402 186 
88 924 J 3 300 381 902° | 418 413° 
3 955 : ° 
3 384 394 534 
1 561 123 957 
923 41 552 
2018 


5 312 


an 595 242 10 


2 000 
25 683 1 262 997 
19 194 152 891 1 585 246 


165 860 
141 103 


“ee @ 
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Apr. 
May 122 956 1 386 916 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 634 (1950) ° 15 491 (1950) 
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For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 99. 


1 Pre-war figures are official estimates. 2 Prior to 1947, applicants for work regis- 
tered. 3 Prior to Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 4 Census 
of 26 Apr. 5Oct. °® Trade union fund: returns of unemployed members. 7 Prior 
to 1945, applicants for work registered. 8 Figures —_ to Sep. 1948 included all 
unemployed persons available for work under Order No. 3 of the Allied Control Authority 
whether actually seeking work or not. ® Jan.-Aug. 10 Mar.-Dec. 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


Europe (cont.) 
Ireland Italy Luxembourg | Netherlands 


Vv (B) Ill Vv (B) 














874 000 18 368 904 
810 000 92 853 663 
° 420 295 630 
: ° 253 114 


o + 3 
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MNNWD ABNGWABAMWA NoOoCwoSSoHWARTT 
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eSe8 
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SEkSete 
SS8a8s 


Nov. 3 135 


Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


Persons cov. . = 
(thousands) 407 (1950) 


67 818 
74 712 
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Europe (cont.) 
Norway Portugal Saar Spain 


Vv (B) - VB 8 Vv (B) 
% 
29 881 ‘ 17 158 4 
30 296 : 16 570 ¢ 
28 251 ‘ 17 885 4 
29 009 : 15 422 4 
19 181 13 626 4 
10 185 4 
4 968 4 
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167 871 
160 272 16 590 * 
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Persons cov. 
(thousands) ° 282 (1950) ° 999 (1950) 




















For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 99. 


1 June-Dec. 2 Jan.-June, Oct.-Dec. 8 Labour registration statistics. * Dec. 
° Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. ® Up to 1940, applicants ; since the 
introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 1941, percentages obtained by 
relating registered unemployed to total insured ; figures for the war years are incomplete. 
? Finnmark and evenaaied communes in Troms excluded during the years 1945-1947. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 
Europe (concl.) 

Switzerland United Kingdom 

V (B)2 V (B) 2 V (B)* 
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se] 
ae 
ae 


moon Hinata AninononuoNoouUnN 


57 949 1 324 027 205 063 
1 487 363 


1 259 559 
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a ah at 
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332 057 
329 675 
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355 788 
326 062 
297 835 
273 486 
233 451 
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21120 (VI/50) 
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OCEANIA 





Australia Hawaii New Zealand 
| 5 16 mu? |. Vv (B) 





u 





AH mMOSOm ORM. « 30 


NRREUDWOR BDOLIRDHMUDDSWiNOtd 





S SPOTS rH rr wmowme. 
OD DOO DRWNH AUSF 


et 


VIN AMI sImmMowwwse mr 


Dec. oan 14 828 
Jan. wie 14579 
Feb. ean oan 13 268 
Mar. ° ini 11 482 
Apr. eee 10 769 
May one 11 142 


Persons cov. 827 
(thousands) |] (1950) ° 195 (1949) 


For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 99. 

1 Wholly unemployed. * Temporarily unemployed. * From the beginning of 1941 
to the end of 1947, excluding persons classified as unsuitable for ordinary employment. 
4July-Dec. Until June 1948 the statistics referred to persons insured under the Un- 
employment Insurance Acts. With the introduction in July 1948 of the National Insurance 
Acts, the coverage of the series has been extended to include all registered unemployed, 
with the exception of registered severely disabled persons unlikely to obtain work other than 
under special conditions, and the percentages are based on total employees aged 15 years 
and over insured under the Acts. 5 Unemployment benefit statistics. ® For the period 
yee nod. annual estimates: June. 7 Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. 

pr.-Dec. 
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TABLE 0. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
Indices of numbers employed 


AFRICA AMERICA 











Union of South Africa United States 
Canada 
Europeans | Total B.L.S.1 | B.C.2 
Iv (A/B) IV (A) IV (A/B) : 
M.I.T. M.1.T.c, 3 M.1.T.C. A.M.L.T.C. 
WS. W.s. ‘ 

















100.0 J 100.0 





1950: May 
June 

July 

o=e- 

ep. 

Oct. 
Nov. 

Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 7 


























AMERICA (concl. EUROPE 


Argentina | Colombia 
(Buenos (Central Austria 
Aires) zone) 
II 


IV (A) | IV (B) | 
_AM.LT.C. 
w.s. 

















1.T.C. M.I.T. ® 








103.9 
100.0 


96.8 
95.3 
101.0 
103.1 
° 106.7 


Persons cov. 

(thousands) ° 14 34 660 11 430 
I. Labour force sample surveys. II. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, 
accidents, etc.). III. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Statistics of 
establishments : IV (A), all establishments of a given importance ; IV (B), representative 
Sample of establishments ; IV (A/B), type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A 
Series. A, Agriculture. M. Mining. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and construc- 
tion). T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage-earners. S. Salaried employees. 

1 Bureau of Labor Statistics. *Bureau of the Census. Indices up to 1939 based on 
estimates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Including logging; monthly 
figures : first of the month. ‘4 Including all categories of workers in the labour force. 

Up to 1944, the indices are based on estimates. ®Nov. 7 Figure of persons covered 
Telates to the date shown as base, unless otherwise specified. May. Mar. ?° Oct. 












































STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of numbers employed 
Europe (cont.) 


West. Luxem- 

Germany Ireland bourg Norway 
IV (A) __Iv (A) __ ii? 
M.I.T.C. -M.L.T.C. | M.I.T.C. ® 8 

W.S. rs 





























Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 11 922 1273 




















Europe (conel.) OCEANIA 
United Kingdom ?° Australia Hawaii z Ld 4 
II IV (A/B) I IV (A) 


M.I.T.C, 12 M.I.T.C, 12 
W.S. 15 W.S. 


100.0 17 
112.3 ® 
110.7 
110.5 
110.8 
121.6 
131.4 
137.0 
140.8 
147.1 


147.0 
147.2 
147.3 
147.6 
148.2 
147.0 
° 148.7 
Dec, 101.9 150.0 


Jan. 102.0 149.8 
Feb. ° 102.9 102.1 150.7 
Mar. a 103.0 102.2 ese 

Apr. . 103.2 102.4 
May 112.5 103.4 102.6 


Persons cov. 13 720 17 665 = “ = 


— = explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, 
see p. . 

1 1937-1939, statistics of establishments ; 1941-1947, unemployment insurance statistics. 
2 All non-agricultural employment; prior to 1948 agriculture was included. * Jan.-Aug. 
* Annual figures; commencing 1943, average of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and 
Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sep. ® Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms 
excluded in 1945. ®June-Dec. * June. *® Mar.-Dec. *® Average for 1949. 12° Excludi 
Northern Ireland. 41 Labour registration statistics. 42 Including forestry, fishing 
trapping. 4% From 1937 to 1948, estimated number of employed wage and salary earners 
subject to the Unemployment Insurance Acts ; since June 1948 (introduction of National 
Insurance), estimated total of employed wage and salary earners aged 15 and over. 34 From 
1937 to 1948, estimated total of persons in employment (men aged 14-64 and women 14-59) 
excluding indoor private domestic service; since June 1948 (introduction of National 
Insurance), estimated total of persons aged 15 and over in employment. 15 Covering 
persons aged 16 and over. 1 Annual figures: June. 7 July. 
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TABLE OI. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
(a) Indices of numbers employed 
| AFRICA AMERICA 


nion of South Africa 1| United | Argen- : »,, | Colombia 
Europeans | Total Canada *) States | tina | Brazil (Bogota) 


IV (A/B) 2 IV (A) | IV (A/B) | IV (B)| IV (B) # IV (B) 
w.s. W.S. ° Ww. -S. ° w. 























100.0 ld 66.8 ° 
. 100.04 


72.8 ° 90.0 
83.0 ’ 83.1 
100.0 ‘ 105.1 
° 5. 135.8 

. ‘ 142.6 
124.8 : 153.8 


133.5 
131.9 


1950: May > y J . 129.4 
June v ¢ d r 132.0 

July . , f ‘ 131.1 

° 131.0 








Persons cov. 
(thousands) 





























America (concl.) Europe 








: | Puerto ia 5 
Mexico Rico Uruguay || India Denmark 
IV (B) I IV (B} IV (A) I IV (A) 
W.s. Ww. Ww. 58. w.s. Ww. 











100.0 100.0 100.0 100 
100.2 ° 110.1 100 
111.7 ! 121.1 109 
120.4 . 128.0 104 
129.4 160.7 116 
135.5 181.1 116 
133.8 ° 108 
144.5 ¢ ° 121 
149.6 100.0 6 128 
152.6 ; 96.4 136 
eee 99.6 142 
100.0 7 see 


100.2 
100.7 

— 100.0 
99.5 
105.4 
106.3 
106.8 
111,2 


115.9 ° 
118.9 ° 
112.6 ° 
109.3 

















Persons cov.|| 10. = 1676 3 
(thousands) 105 95 /2 275 4 280 8 167 


For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this 
table, see p. 103. 

1 Monthly figures: first of the month. 2 ngs | building. * Large factories only. 
‘May. 51937-1946: former British India; from 1 : Indian Union. * Oct. 1947 = 
100 ; before Oct. 1947: wage-earners only, based on statistics of establishments. 

July 1950 = 100; introduction of a new industrial classification. * July 1950. 
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TABLE DI. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( cont. ) 
(a) Indices of nwmbers employed (concl.) 


Europe (cont.) 


Finland | France ee Ireland Italy Netherlands 
IV (B) | IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) IV (B) 
w. W.s. w.s. W.s. 1 Ww. 


100.0 | 100.0 : 
102.9 r 100.0 
| 93.6 ; ° 101.2 
100.0% 
96.1 
90.9 




















Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May __ "= ees ‘ : 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 625 561 






































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
s i - | New 
Sweden Switzerland . Australia Zealand 
II? IV (A) ® IV (B) IV (A/B) |IV(A)™ 
W.S. S. ; W. 


100.0 . 100.0 
97.3 99.2 
100.2 : 98.2 
100.0 . 107.8 
103.2 ; 105.3 
101.2 , . 100.3 
93.5 : 110.3 
110.6 ; . 123.2 
124.1 : ' 133.3 
96.9 
100.0 
102.6 


























102.4 
103.6 
102.2 
102.2 
103.0 
103.7 . ° 
104,2 ° . . 107.2 
103.0 ° P 106.6 


103.6 A 107.1 
Feb. 105.3 . " e 107.3 
Mar. 104.1 , y e 107.4 
Apr. 104.0 . . 107.5 
May 108.6 ls 107.5 

Persons cov. 572 

(thousands) || 847° /7853 











136 









































For = explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, 
see p. 

1 Including working proprietors. 2 Jan.-Aug. 3 Commencing 1941, the figure 
relate to an increased number of establishments. 4 Annual figures, commencing , 
averages of quarterly figures; except 1944: Mar. and Dec., and 1945: Mar., June and 
Sep. 5 June. 6 Excluding Northern Ireland ; annual figures, June. 7 Before 1941, 
statistics of establishments covering wage-earners only ; 1941-1947 unemployment insurance 
statistics, including mining. 8 Labour registration statistics. ® Including mining. 
10 From 1937 to 1948, estimated number of employed wage and salary earners subject 
to the Unemployment Insurance Acts; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insur- 
ance), estimated number of employees 15 years and over in employment. 11 Including 
power and water supply. Up to 1946 wage-earners only. 12 Mar.-Dec. 13 Average for 1949. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (concl.) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked 
AMERICA ASIA Europe 
—* Argentina Israel * Denmark Finland 
IV (A/B) IV (B) IV (B) IV (B) IV (B) 
Ww. Ww. Ww.s. Ww. Ww. 

















100.0 100.0 100.0 
78.5 ° 99.4 104.9 
92.3 A 107.7 93.7 

131.4 . 94.2 100.0 

195.4 J 106.5 99.4 

190.9 . ; 93.9 

161.3 . . 110.1 


Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan, 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 






































Europe (concel.) 
W. Germany 4 | Ireland 2 5 Italy Norway 4 


IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) 
6 4 Ww. 























92.19 
100.0 


95.6 
98.2 
98.1 
104.7 
106.8 
110.3 
\ 112.3 
Dec. 106.1 


Jan. 120.7 
Feb. 114.13 
Mar. 120.9 
Apr. 122.4 
May use 


~ Persons cov. : = 
(thousands) 3 500 4796 100 1 724 144 536 


- For = explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table 
p. q 


1 Calculated by the I.L.O, by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index 
of hours worked per worker. 2 Total number of days worked. 3 The follow 
figures relate to an increased number of establishments. 4 Including mining. 5 Wee 
in Oct. of each year. 6 Including all categories of workers. 7 Jan.-Aug. ® Annual 
figures commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec. ; 
and 1945: Mar., June and Sep. * July-Dec. 









































Consumer Prices 


INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES 


AFRICA 








Country Belgian 
Congo Egypt 


Northern Southern 
R had : R haa 2 








Town or no. Whole P Whole 
of localities country Cairo country 5 


Original base July /|June-Aug. 
(=100) 1935 1939 Aug. 1939 | Aug. 1939 











General 





Composition 
of the index 








1950: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 





























1950: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec, 

: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May ° 
June ° one 191 219 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ 


Miscellaneous. 


1 European salaried employees only. 2 Sudanese. 8 Prior to 1941: a, ¢, d. 4 Inclu 
heating, lighting and soap. 5 June-Aug. 6 Aug. 7 Average calculated “a a period of less 
one year. 8 Since Nov., calculated with “seasonal movements eliminated ” ® Up to! 
including heating and soap. 












































INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 


—— 





America (cont.) 
Country British 
Argentina}; Bolivia Brazil Hon- British West Indies 

duras 








Town or no. Buenos Jamaica St. 
of localities Aires | L& Paz |Séo Paulo} Belize | (Kingston) | Vincent 


Original base 1943 |Dec. 1936] 1939 Sep. | Aug. 1939 |Aug. 1939 
(=100) 1939 
General 

















Composition 
of the index 








1949 
1950 
1950: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 

















212 
212 


216 
216 
216 
216 
284 222 



































_ Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 
Aiscellaneous, 


? Sep. 2 Aug. 3 July. 





INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) Pe 


America (cont.) 








Country . | Costa Domin- | Guate- : Neth. Towns 
Colombia) Rica - ba ania Mexico | 4 ntilles Panama | Paraguay 2 = 
rigin 


Town or no. Trujillo | Guate- | Mexico : 
of localities || BOSot4 |San José City aan City. | Curacao | Panama | Asuncién 
June /|Oct. 1939- 


Original base 
ee t00)  |[Feb-1937| 1936 Nov. 1941/Aug.1946] 1939 | 4579 Ijune1940| 1938 
General 












































Composition 
of the index 





~~ 
Sane > 
& Com 

ws 


* 2 66-46 Bb: 6 sos. bo 


oe 66 


1950: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 




















oe 6 6 ee -@ ove 





1950: June 
July 
aus. 

ep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec, 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
May a ene ee ese eee ces ‘ 
Comy 
June ose ese ose ain on ons oes Miscellar 












































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e= 1 Inc 
Miscellaneous. 4 Mar. 


to old se 
1 Nov. 2 Aug. 3 June. 4 July-Dec. 





INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 





America (conci.) 


ASIA 





Country Puerto Vene- 
Peru Rico Uruguay susin 


Ceylon Cyprus 


India 





Town or no. Lane 6 Monte- Poenenn 


of localities video 


Colombo 5 


ig Bombay 

















aac age 1934-36 |Mar. 1941, 1929 | 1933 





Nov.1938- 
April 1939|4%8- 1939 








Aug.1926-) July 1933- 
July 1927 | June 1934 








(= 





Composition 
of the index 





1950: June 
July 
— 

ep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb, 


















































1950: June 
y uly 

ug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


: Jan, 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


























June 


448 





109 


108 
116 
114 
112 
112 
119 




















Composition of the indices: a = Food; 
Miscellaneous. 





. * Including coal and soap. 
Mar. * Average of June and Dec. 


; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 


a Average | calculated for a period of less than one year. o~ 
® New series, with base 1941 = 100, spliced by 1 


to old series. 7 New series ; 12 Jan. 1950 = 100. 





INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES ( cont. ) 
Asta (cont.) 








Country 4 
Indonesia Israel Japan Lebanon | Pakistan | Philippines 





—— Djakarta | Macassar 7 2 28 Beirut Karachi Manila 


Original base Mar. 1936- June-Aug.| Apr. 1948- 
{=100) || 2wY 1938) July 1938 | year. 1937 | Aus: 1939 1939 | Mari949| 1942 








General 





Composition 
of the index 




















- 


. 


32 
64 
100 
134 
120 





117 
121 
124 
122 
115 
114 
119 


126 
131 
139 
140 
145 






































June a on 382 








Composition of the indices: a = Food 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e= 
Miscellaneous. Com 


1 Aug. *% June-Aug. 2 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 4 New Miscella 
series with base 1950 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 5 July : index of the free market 1 In 
retail prices of 19 foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with é 1939 4 
monthly income of f1.25-50. spliced ' 





INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES ( cont. ) 
Asta (concl.) Europe 








Country 
Thailand | Viet-Nam || Austria! | Belgium | Denmark | Finland France 





Town or no. : : . 
of localities Bangkok Saigon Vienna 62 200 32 Paris 


Originto0} || (1988 1936-1938 | 1935 1949 











Composition 
of the index 





















































127 








_ Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. 


1 Index based on ochiiing prices in Mar. 1938. 2 Mar. 8 New series with base Jan.-June 


1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 4 Mar.-Dec. 5 New series, with base 1949 = 100, 
spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 





INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES ( cont. ) 
Europe (cont.) 
Greece Iceland Ireland Italy Luxembourg 








Country 


) 
Town or no. ermany —_ 1 
of localities Reykjavik 120 62 9 


i.” 1938 Jan-Mar. | july 1914 1938 











1939 
General 








Composition 
of the index 











1950: June 
July 














1950: June 
yom 4 

ug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 





























202 


689 





Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e= 
Miscellaneous. 


1 Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. 2 Jan.-Mar. 3 Average calculated by a period of less 
than one year, — * From Aug. 1947 : interim index ; eer: a-d, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
5 New series, with base Jan. 1948 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 6 New series with base 
Mar. 1950 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. 


1 Prior to 1950 : 6 towns. 2 Prior to 1950: 31 towns. 8 Weights | based on family bud 
enquiries, * Weights based on estimated aggregate, consumption. 5 Average calculated 
4 period of less than one year. * July 1936 = 100. 7 Jan. ® New series with base 1949 = 100. 
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Ndustrial classification, Oct. 1948 and later figures are not strictly comparable with those for earlier dates. 
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‘Annual figures: average of Jan. and July, except 1942 (July). 2 Index per month, see intro- 
uctory note p. 98., 2 Oct. of each year. 4 Including proprietors and family workers. * Per month, 
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and moral values are to be preserved. It is these problems and their solutions 
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Reese, Dan (editor). A.B.C. of Iron and Steel. 6th edition. Cleveland, Ohio, 
The Penton Publishing Company, 1950. xv+423 pp. $10. 


The purpose of this book is to explain in readily-understood terms the primary 
processes involved in converting iron ore into finished iron and steel products for 


use in industry. 


TOwWNSHEND-RosE, H. The British Coal Industry. National Board Series. Lon- 
don, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1951. 162 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Economie Theory. 


James, Emile. Histoire des théories économiques. Bibliothéque de Philosophie 
scientifique. Paris, Flammarion, 1950. 329 pp. 450 francs. 


In this exposition of the evolution of economic thought, the author has aban- 
doned the traditional history of doctrines in favour ofa history of theories. As an 
introduction to the study of theoretical problems, he sets out “to take account 
above all of theoretical endeavours and to demonstrate their connection with or 
development from each other”. The clarity of exposition, the interest of the 
perspectives opened up and the place accorded to the most recent ideas in this 
didactic manual are praiseworthy. After recalling the moral and political depen- 
dency of economic science up till 1750, the author describes the birth at this time 
and the development of the classical theses in England and France. The socialist 
and historical reaction which they provoked led to a crisis of conscience which 
in turn led to a marginalist renaissance of pure economics. From that emerged 
the school of social behaviourism in the United States, the psychological school 
of Austria and the school of mathematical equilibrium of Walras and his disciples. 

Recent research into economic disequilibrium has been marked by a return to 
a more exact interpretation of reality. Here the author places studies on special 
problems, notably on social problems—structural reforms, wages, welfare economics 
—side by side with studies designed to develop analyses of the economic behaviour 
of groups (macro-economics), of global quantities (national income) and of the 
accidental instability of phenomena (economic dynamics). The abandonment 
of mechanical determinism leaves ample room for intervention by Governments 
and groups in “the great economic preoccupation of our century, the search for 
better methods of fighting instability of economic activity”. This aim implies 
developments in the economic and its institutions which open up new ways for 
economic science : the development of economic structures and, with the co-opera- 
tion of the social sciences, the establishment of a science of human welfare. 


Marsa, Donald Bailey. World Trade and Investment. The Economics of Inter- 
dependence. Foreword by Howard S. Exiuis. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1951. xxii+594 pp. $6.75. 


This book, written “ first of all for undergraduates in American and Canadian 
universities ”, is divided into three parts. The first, which is mainly descriptive, 
deals with international markets, techniques of international payment, capital 
movements and the economic consequences of international investment, etc. The 
second (“ Theory ”), which has as its point of departure the principles of modern 
national income accounting, contains a thorough discussion of international transfer, 
the foreign-trade multiplier, the theory of international values (based on indifference 
and iso-product curve devices), etc. The third (on trade policy) discusses the dollar 
shortage and the European Recovery Programme, the World Trade Charter, 
and the problems and possibilities of international investment. 


Murat, A. Economie privée des entreprises. Paris, Editions Foucher, 1950. 240 pp. 
580 francs. 
A sound manual intended for students attending business and accountancy 


courses. The purpose of the author is to base an outline of economics on an exact 
analysis of the “ undertaking ”, which is defined and then described in its external 
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relations (producer services market and products market) and internal aspect 
(structure and operation). 


Statisties. 


DomINION BurEAvU oF Statistics, Canada. Department of Trade and Com- 
merce. Monthly Index Numbers of Employment, Payrolls and Average Earnings 
with Average Weekly Earnings, 1947-1950. (1939 = 100.) Prepared in the 
Employment Section of the Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa. Ottawa, 1951. 73 pp. 40 cents. 


GENERAL REGISTER OFFICE OF THE UNITED Kincpom. Classification of Occupa- 
tions, 1950. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1951. xii+317 pp. 18s. 6d. 
This classification of occupations, which has been prepared for use in census 

and related statistical tabulations of workers according to occupations, contains 
one of the most complete lists of occupational titles ever compiled. No definitions 
are provided. The grouping of occupations has been designed for statistical tabula- 
tions and does not show placement cross-relationships necessary in a classification 
structure for labour exchange usage. 


InstiruTO NacionAL DE Estapistica. Conferencias sobre muestreo estadistico. 
By Enrique Cansapo. Madrid, 1950. xii+ 240 pp. 


A series of lectures on statistical sampling methods dealing with random, 
stratified and selective sampling from finite and infinite populations, and includ- 
ing sections on single- and multi-stage sampling, area and quota samples, and the 
sampling experience of the United States Census of 1940. A special chapter is 
devoted to the recommendations of the Subcommittee on Statistical Sampling 
of the United Nations, and a brief Spanish-English statistical vocabulary is included 
in the appendix. 


Printing Industry Parity Committee for Montreal and District. Employment, Hours 
Worked, Wages, 1940-1949. A handbook of useful facts about labour in the 
printing industry of Montreal and district. Montreal, 1950. viii+46 pp. 


ResearcuH Councit For Economic Securiry. Employee Benefit Plans. Nation- 
wide Survey : Twelve Metropolitan Areas. Publication No. 69. Chicago, 1950. 


42 pp. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


ARBEIDERNES FAGLIGE LANDSORGANISASJON I NorGeE. The Trade Union Move- 
ment in Norway. Oslo, Arbeidernes Aktietrykkeri, 1951. 64 pp. 


CARPENTER, Jesse Thomas. Employers’ Associations and Collective Bargaining 
in New York City. Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 1950. xviii+ 
419 pp. 


UniTep States NaTionaL MEDIATION Boarp. Fifteen Years under the Railway 
Labor Act, Amended, and the National Mediation Board, 1934-1949. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1950. vi+92 pp. 


UNIVERSITY OF MontrREAL, Industrial Relations Section. Session sur les tendances 
actuelles en relations industrielles, 13 et 14 mars 1960. Montreal, 1950. 174 pp. 


Labour Law. 


CenTRON, Enrique. Laudo Bancario, 1950. Examen técnico-juridico ; Naturaleza 
juridica de los laudos ; Vista fiscal y sentencia de la Suprema Corte de Justicia 
sobre inconstitucionalidad de las resoluciones de los Consejos de Salarios. 
Montevideo, Asociacién de Bancarios del Uruguay, 1950. 135 pp. 
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Garcia Oviepo, Carlos. T'ratado elemental de derecho social. 4th edition. Madrid, 

E.I.S.A., 1950. xxv+91l1 pp. 100 pesetas. 

After a historical survey of the evolution of the concept of social law, the 
author analyses the various aspects of the contract of employment and its contents 
in Spanish and foreign law. Legal restrictions on the employment of women and 
children, trade union and corporative law, and the procedure in connection with 
stoppages of work, are then examined. The last chapters are devoted to the law 
on co-operatives and social insurance, and the protective action of the State in 
regard to the low-income classes. The study is clearly and concisely written, and 
forms a valuable contribution to the subject. 


OrFIcE FEDERAL DE L’ INDUSTRIE, DES ARTS ET METIERS ET DU TRAVAIL, Switzer- 
land. Préparation dune loi fédérale sur les conventions collectives de travail et 
Veatension de leur champ d’application par décision administrative. Rapport 
et projet de loi. Berne, 1950. 50 pp. 


Rayo PLaNnewia, Fernando. Breve estudio comparativo de las legislaciones del 
trabajo de Chile y Costa Rica. Memoria de prueba para optar al grado de licen- 
ciado en la Facultad de Ciencias y Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago, 
Editorial Juridica de Chile, 1950. 121 pp. 


Savino, M. II lavoro nei rapporti di diritto privato. Corso sui problemi sindacali e 
del lavoro. Turin, G. Giappichelli Editore, 1950. 119 pp. 450 lire. 


VitA, José M. Manual del Trabajo. Legislacién y procedimiento laboral (reglamen- 
tacién ; seguros sociales ; accidentes del trabajo ; litigios). 2nd edition. Barcelona, 
Bosch, Casa Editorial, 1950. xx+623 pp. 80 pesetas. 


Industrial Hygiene. 


Dott, Richard, and Jones, F. Avery. With the assistance of M. M. Buckxartzscu. 
Occupational Factors in the Aetiology of Gastric and Duodenal Ulcers, with an 


Estimate of their Incidence in the General Population. Privy Council, Medical 
Research Council, Special Report Series, No. 276. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1951. 96 pp. 2s. 6d. 

The preface refers to the increased incidence of peptic ulcers and to a poss- 
ible predisposing effect of certain occupations, foremen and others in positions 
of special responsibility being particularly prone to the condition. The research 
was carried out with the full co-operation of managements and workers and with 
T.U.C. guarantee that the study was in the workers’ interest. The industries 
investigated were scientific research, light engineering, glass and paper manu- 
facture, the transport industry, the Civil Service, hospital services, the food 
industry, and agriculture ; 5,951 workers were interviewed, with particular atten- 
tion to shift and night work. High rates were found for doctors, for unskilled 
workers and for foremen and business executives ; normal rates for bus drivers 
and conductors, workers in the electrical and engineering industries, and heavy 
manual workers ; while agricultural workers showed a low incidence. No evidence 
was obtained of any harmful effect of shift work. 

While the survey provided clear proof of the prevalence of gastric and duodenal 
ulcers, the incidence variation found was less than might have been expected 
if conditions of work had exerted an important effect in causation. 


MAGNIN, Jean. Voyage en Allemagne. Fréquence de la complication tuberculeuse 
chez les silicotiques. Lens, Editions de la Fédération des Syndicats Chrétiens 
de Mineurs, 1950. 24 pp. 

A brief account of visits made by the author to various industrial medical 
services, laboratories and mines in Germany. Statistics for the last decade show 
that the number of cases of silicosis cured in the Ruhr has increased regularly 
during the last few years, this improvement being explained (in the view of Pro- 
fessor Bohme of Bochum) by increased ventilation in mines. The author also 
describes and discusses the method of pulmonary angiography, i.e., probing of the 
heart and pulmonary arteries, practised on silicosis cases by Dr. Zorn. 
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Social Security ; Public Health. 


BELGIAN GOVERNMENT INFORMATION CENTER, New York. Social Action and 
Welfare in Belgium. By B. Hotitants. New York, 1950. 29 pp. 


British Mepicat Association. The Medical Practitioners’ Handbook. London, 
British Medical Association, 1950. 240 pp. 5s. 


A concise guide both for general practitioners and specialists and for public 
health officers, in such matters as registration, code of professional conduct, the 
national health service, the public health service, the armed forces, the colonial 
medical service, the Government departments dealing with health questions, and 
contracts and agreements between practitioners. It moreover discusses some prac- 
tical aspects of medical work, including such points as certification, special fees, 
income tax, medical evidence, national insurance, midwifery emergencies and 
others. Post-graduate education, medical benevolence, the organisation of the 
medical profession are other subjects dealt with. 

The Handbook is a mine of information for anyone interested in the organisation 
of medical care and generally, in medical practice problems. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, Ireland. First Report of the Department of Health, 1945- 
1949. Dublin, Stationery Office, 1950. 82 pp. Is. 6d. 


HEINEMANN, Gustav W., and Kocu, Alfred. Kassenarztrecht auf Grund der gesetz- 
lichen Bestimmungen und der Rechtsprechung dargestellt und erldutert. 4th revised 
edition. Berlin, Engel-Verlag, 1950. 240 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL LADIES GARMENT WorKERS’ Union, Union Health Center. 
Triennial Report, 1947-1949. New York, 1950. 29 pp. 


Lerr, S. The Health of the People. London, Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1950. 288 pp. 
12s. 6d. 

This is a critical survey both of the history and present state of the health ser- 
vices, preventive and curative in Great Britain. After discussing the advantages 
and the failings of the national health service as introduced in 1948, the author 
concludes that much remains to be done, especially by the establishment of health 
centres and the democratisation of medicine. 


NIEDERSACHSISCHER MINISTER FUR ARBEIT, AUFBAU UND GESUNDHEIT. Soziales 
Niedersdchsen : Aufbau, Arbeit, Wohlfahrt, Gesundheit. Soziale Sicherung in 
Niedersdichsen, 1947-1950. Hanover, 1951. 127 pp. 


Punekar, 8S. D. Social Insurance for Industrial Workers in India. Foreword by 
C.N. Vaxm. University of Bombay Publications, Economics Series No. 4. 
Bombay, London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1950. 
xvi+228 pp. 10 rupees; 17s. 6d. 


Strronc, Jay V. Employee Benefit Plans in Operation. University of Michigan, 
Report No. 4 of the Bureau of Industrial Relations. Washington, Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., 1951. xii+348 pp. $5. 


An interesting discussion of various problems in the designing of private benefit 
plans for individual undertakings. The number of such plans has grown enormously 
in the United States in recent years, and it was estimated that there were approxi- 
mately 13,000 private pension plans alone in 1950. Separate chapters deal with the 
objectives, provisions, financing and administration of private retirement plans, 
group life insurance, private cash sickness benefit and hospitalisation schemes, and 
collective bargaining on welfare programmes. Views of employers who have had 
experience with various schemes are summarised, as are trends in trade-union 
thinking regarding employee benefit plans. The results of an extensive statistical 
survey of existing plans are presented in an appendix. 
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Living Conditions. 


HINDEN, Rita (editor). Local Government and the Colonies. A report to the Fabian 
Colonial Bureau. London, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1950. vii+255 pp. 
16s. 

This report is valuable at a time when constitutional reform in the colonies is 
drawing attention to the urgent need for the development of responsible local 
administration as a training ground for self-government. 

A clear and concise account of the growth of local government in Britain is 
followed by detailed descriptions of its development in eight territories—Jamaica, 
British Guiana, Mauritius, the Gold Coast, Kenya, Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia 
and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan—in each of which, although conditions vary widely, 
responsibility for particular services has gradually been delegated from the central 
Government. The last part of the book sets down some of the problems arising, 
such as the form of representative election which will be evolved, and the possi- 
bility of adapting ancient local institutions to such new conceptions. Tentative 
answers to these questions are suggested, with emphasis on the need for flexibility. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. Outline 
Report of the Proceedings at the Second General Conference, May 12th to 15th, 
1950. Report of the Secretariat and Executive Committee, 1947-1950. London, 
1951. 49 pp. 2s. 


Piano incremento occupazione operaia.—Case per lavoratori. 1 primi diciotto mesi di 
attivita del piano Fanfani-Case. 1° aprile 1949-30 settembre 1950. Rome, 
F. Damasso, 1950. 16 pp., tables, illustrations. 


Agriculture. 


CaLLEBAT, Georges. Les lois sociales en agriculture. Manuel pratique 4 l’usage des 
Maires du Département du Jura et de leurs Administrés. Lons-le-Saunier, 
Imprimerie M. Declume, 1950. 153 pp. 

Without going into the reasons why special legislation for the protection of the 
agricultural worker gradually came into being, the author confines himself to an 
examination of the social legislation concerning French agriculture (law on employ- 
ment and social security) in force at the present time. 


CepzkpE, M., Gravier, J.-F., Ratrneau, J., Marsrracci, P., KeEriuine, J., 
SavaTieR, R., Leroy, L., Houpet, M. Les aspects économiques techniques et 
sociaux de Vexpansion agricole. Collection Droit Social, XXXVII. Paris, 
Librairie Sociale et Economique, 1950. 47 pp. 


McCuttocn, Walter F. The Forester on the Job. Application of Supervisory and 
Personnel Principles to Forestry Situations. Foreword by Dwight S. Jerrers. 
Corvallis, Oregon, O.S.C. Cooperative Association, 1950. viii+105 pp. $1.75. 


MATHESON, J. K., and Bovi1, E. W. (editors). East African Agriculture. A short 
survey of the agriculture of Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and Zanzibar, and 
of its principal products. London, New York, Toronto, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, 1950. xvi+3832 pp. 25s. 

This collection is offered as a description of East African agriculture rather 
than as an authoritative text-book. The two main parts of the book, after an 
introductory part, are devoted to European agriculture and African agriculture 
respectively, the former being dealt with at greater length. The work seems mainly 
intended for young European colonists wishing to have an outline of agricultural 
operations in the territories where they propose to settle. 

The various marketable crops are reviewed, giving the cost of production, the 
areas cultivated and, in some cases, the market price and export figures. Stock- 
breeding is included. Non-statistical information on labour is given in the intro- 
ductory part, concerning the low output of the worker, the faults of the migratory 
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system and malnutrition. A special chapter describes the measures taken by 
Europeans to increase the welfare of the African workers : rations, medical facilities, 
housing, etc. 


MINISTERE DE L’AGRICULTURE, Canada. Division de l'économie, Service des mar- 
chés. Ecarts entre les prix a la production et les prix a la consommation de quelques 
produits agricoles canadiens, 1935-1949. By F. W. Hiritmovse and F. M. 
ScHRADER. Ottawa, 1950. 39 pp. 


NeEtson, Lowry. Rural Cuba. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press ; 
London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1950. x+285 pp. 
$3.50. 


SCHWEIZERISCHES BAUERNSEKRETARIAT. Stand der Forschung auf dem Gebiete 
der Wirtschaftslehre des Landbaues — Recherches dans le domaine de l'économie 
rurale. Festschrift zum 80. Geburtstag von Professor Ernst Laur — Publica- 
tion jubilaire éditée 4 l’occasion du quatre-vingtiéme anniversaire de M. le 
Professeur Ernest Laur. Brugg, Switzerland, Kommissionsverlag Effingerhof 
A.G., 1951. ix+392 pp. 

A collection of articles in German, English, French and Italian on the pro- 
gress of agricultural economics offered as a tribute to Professor Laur who did 
more than anyone to establish the subject on a scientific basis. Agricultural 
economics grew out of farm accounting and analyses of farm profitability. During 
the past half century great numbers of teaching institutions have sprung up, the 
subject has acquired academic respectability, large-scale research projects are con- 
ducted in all parts of the world, the range of subject matter and techniques has 
been extended, and there is now a vast literature on the application of theory 
in the field. 

In addition the book contains a section written by Professor Laur’s Swiss 
followers, giving a lucid account of the various aspects of the Swiss Farmers’ Secre- 
tariat. No more fitting tribute could be paid to a great pioneer. This is perhaps 
the only existing and up-to-date account of this type. 


Co-operation. 


CONFEDERAZIONE GENERALE DELL’ARTIGIANATO ITALIANO. Centro studi dei pro- 
blemi dell’artigianato. Atti del 1° Convegno di Studi di Politica artigiana. Rome, 
1950. xi+427 pp. 1,000 lire. 

A record of the proceedings of the first meeting on handicrafts policy con- 
vened by the Centre of Studies of the Italian General Confederation of Handi- 

crafts in June, 1949. 


GENTILE, Aldo. Manuale per i sindaci e i revisori delle cooperative. Direzione gene- 
rale della cooperazione presso il Ministero del lavoro e della previdenza sociale. 
Collana di Studi Cooperativi, No. 7. Rome, Edizioni de La Revista della coope- 
razione, 1951. 301 pp. 650 lire. 

A useful handbook on the internal supervision, financial control and audit 
of co-operative societies, including an analysis of legislative provisions and regula- 
tions relating to these functions. 
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The British Co-operative 
Movement in a Socialist Society 


G. D. H. COLE 
Author of A Short History of the British Working Class Movement, etc. 
After reviewing the position of the Co-operative Movement, the author 
then advocates the extension of the ideals over a much wider area and the creation 


of new types of consumers’ co-operative society sponsored by the State. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Commerce of Nations 


J. B. CONDLIFFE 
Author of New Zealand in the Making, etc. 


In The Commerce of Nations the author traces the long and fascinating story 
of the ebb and flow of world trade from the caravans of the ancient world to the 
barter agreements and currency blocs of today. He deals directly and at length 
with today’s international economic problems. 36s. net. 


Business Cycles and National Income 


ALVIN H. HANSEN 
Author of Fiscal Policy and Business Cycles, etc. 


In this new book, the author, Professor of Political Economy at Harvard 
University, presents in full detail his matured thought on the nature of the business 
cycle, the theory of income and employment, and related problems of monetary 
policy. “ Professor Hansen has given us an excellent survey.”—-The Economist. 

55s. net. 


The British Constitution 
H. R. G. GREAVES 


“ From one point of view a contribution to academic literature and from another 
a distinguished addition to the literature of party politics. . . Never fails to 
be stimulating.”— Spectator. “A lively realistic study of the working of the con- 
stitution written from a radical point of view. . . Mr. Greaves has drawn a 
shrewd and provocative picture of ourselves.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


3rd impression. 10s.6d. net. 
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AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organisation with a member- 
ship of over five thousand persons interested in the study of economics or the economic 
phases of social and political questions. Its purpose is the encouragement of perfect freedom 
of economic discussion. The Association as such takes no —— attitude, nor will it 
commit its members to any position on practical economic questions. 


The publications of the Association consist of a quarterly: 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and occasional mono- 
hs on special subjects. The yearly subscription to all publications is $5. 
here are six classes of active membership : annual, $6 ; family (second member without 
Review), $1 ; junior a students, for years only), $3 ; subscribing, $10 ; contri- 
buting, $25; life, $100. 
Send for information booklet and address enquiries concerning membership and 


subscriptions to: 
James Washington Be.u, Secrefary-Treasurer 
AMERICAN Economic ASSOCIATION, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








Just Published 
MODERN PHILOSOPHERS 
Western Thought since Kant 
By Howard C. McELroy 

Here is an authoritative and comprehensive survey of 19th and 20th century philosophy. 
The distinguished author of this volume presents a concise and enlightened summary 
in broad outline of four great intellectual currents: Hegel and his Successors, Philoso- 
phers of Science, Modern Aristotelians, and Anti-intellectuals. 

* Lotze * Dewey * Russell 

* Mill * Bergson * Schweitzer 

* Heidegger * Whitehead * Nietzsche 
= or opened * Sartre * Santayana * Bowne 
* Bentham * Peirce * Brunschvicg * Brightman 
* Comte * James * Maritain * & others 

Cloth, $4 

Russell F. Moore Co. 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 








THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


is the best means for continuing the professional education that is necessary at 
the present time when social currents are constantly shifting and new plans are 
being developed in all parts of the country. The Review presents the most timely 
and authoritative record of research in the field of social welfare, examines current 
legislation, and reports on field work both from the standpoint of methods and 
results. 

Subscription price: $6.00 per year; single copies, $1.75 

Canadian postage, 20 cents; foreign postage, 48 cents 


Published quarterly by 
Tae Untiversiry or Cuicaco Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, IIL. 




















PROFIT SHARING 


greatly enhances the value of joint consultation and provides a sure basis for 
industrial leadership. It can be done in so many ways that it is well worth while 
to see how others do it. To describe in detail schemes in practical operation in 
a wide range of industries, to make this detailed information available to those 
who need it to answer the questions profit-sharing raises in their own businesses, 
that is the work of the 
INDUSTRIAL CO-PARTNERSHIP ASSOCIATION 
86 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 














THE STATIST 


(Established 1878) 
Factual Approach: Objective Appraisal: Independent Judgment 


CURRENCY AND FINANCE 
COMMODITY AND TRADE SURVEYS 
INVESTMENT AND INDUSTRIAL TOPICS 
WIDE RANGE OF STATISTICAL MATERIAL 
INFORMED COMMENT ON HOME AND 
FOREIGN ECONOMIG PROBLEMS 


Weekly: 1s. Subscription rates: Inland : 12 " 
months, £3; 6 months, £1 10s.; abroad: LonpDon OFFICE : 
12 months, £3 2s. 6d.; 6 months, £1 lls. 3d. 51 CANNON STREET, E.C. 4 








INDIAN LABOUR GAZETTE 


Issued monthly by the Government of India, Ministry of Labour, 
Labour Bureau, Simla 


Contains up-to-date information relating to labour in India, e¢.g., labour 
legislation, labour welfare, living conditions; also special articles on current 
topics connected with Indian labour; and statistics of industrial disputes, 
cost of living, etc. 

Rates of subscription: 15 rupees per annum; 1 rupee 4 annas per copy 


For copies apply to the MANAGER OF Pus.ications, Civi Lings, DELHI 








Labour Bulletin 


Monthly Publication of the Labour Department, 
Uttar Pradesh, India 


Special features of the Bulletin : (1) Publication of up-to-date statistical 
and other information pertaining to labour ; (2) Special articles on labour problems ; 
(8) Reports on the administration of labour Acts ; (4) Reports on statistical enquiries 
conducted by the Department ; (5) Decisions of Industrial Courts and Conciliation 
Boards ; and (6) Labour intelligence, jottings from labour magazines and outstanding 
labour decisions. 

Rates of Subscription. — 8 annas per copy, or 4 rupees for one year. Copies can be had 
from the Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, U.P., ALLaAHaBaD, India. 

Advertisements. — For rates, please apply to the Editor, Labour Bulletin, P.O. Box 
No. 220, Kanpur, India. 














Progressive Thought in Canada 


Canadian and world events, developments in the labour field, political, econo- 
mic and social trends, and the informed and critical comments of Canadian 
thinkers, are mirrored in the CANADIAN FORUM, Canada’s progressive 
monthly magazine, now in its 27th year of publication. This is the only 
monthly journal in Canada devoted to progressive points of view. 





THE CANADIAN FORUM 


Canada’s Leading Monthly Journal of Comment and Oriticism 
16 HUNTLEY STREET, TORONTO, CANADA. Single Copies: 25c. Per year: $3.00 














